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Appeal Is Filed to Judgment Rendered in Supreme Court of New York County in Favor of C. B. Richard & 
Co.—Appellant Will Fight Case Further to Protect Trade from a Principle That Might Protect a 
Buyer in Breaking a Contract at Will to Take Advantage of a Changing Market—Case 





Charles F. Hubbs & Co. of 389 Lafayette street have appealed 
to the Appellate Division from a recent judgment entered in the 
Supreme Court, New York County, in favor of C. B. Richard & 
Co., Export Financiers, in the amount of $4,222.96. The action 


was tried in June before Justice Donahue and a jury. Hubbs & . 


Co. Inc., take the appeal not on account of the amount of money 
involved but because they consider it their duty to fight to the 
last ditch a principle that might make it possible for a buyer to 
break a contract at will to take advantage of a changing market. 


Basis of the Suit 


In May, 1920, C. B. Richard & Co. purchased ot Charles F. Hubbs 
& Co. a quantity of wrapping news f. o. b. packers for a price of 
approximately $4,000. C. B. Richard & Co. received the paper 
from the packers and about thirty days from date of invoice paid 
for the paper, shipping it to South America. 

About August of 1920, C. B. Richard & Co. purchased another lot 
of wrapping news for a price of approximately $6,000 upon the 
same terms and delivery was made in the same manner viz., f. o. b. 
packers. Upon receipt of invoice, C. B. Richard & Co. returned 
the same saying that they wished to cancel the order on account of 
unsettled conditions in South America. 

Charles F. Hubbs & Co. refused to accept cancellation on the 
ground that the paper had been cut, packed and delivered, and un- 
less paid for would be a complete loss and brought suit for the 
purchase price of the last lot of wrapping news. C. B. Richard 
then brought suit claiming after six months that the first lot of 
paper was rejected by their customers in South American because 
not of proper quality or cut according to instructions. 


Raised Technical Point 


In the action brought by Charles F. Hubbs & Co., the Richard 
Company raised the technical point that the correspondence passing 
between the parties on the second order did not make out a contract. 
This question is now awaiting the determination of the Appellate 
Division on the First Department. However the correspondence, 
order and acceptance are the same on both lots. 

In the Richard action the plaintiff served an amended complaint 
and the Hubb Company put in a counter claim arising from the 
failure to pay for the second lot of paper. When the Richard action, 
which was brought subsequent to the Hubbs action, came to trial 
the Hubbs Company were advised by counsel that the ruling of 
the trial judge excluding certain testimony vital to its defense, 
constituted reversible error and accordingly the Hubbs Company 
withdraw from the consideration of the jury its counter claim and 
now relies on the reversal by the Appellate Division of the judg- 
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ment in favor of C. B. Richard & Co., upon the appeal which their 
attorneys have taken. 


Expect Reversal on Appeal 
They are advised by counsel that they may expect a reversal of 
the judgment against them and that their claim arising upon the 


second lot of wrapping news is still pending and is not affected by 
the judgment. 





Paper Specifications Committee Named 
IFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 23, 1923—The Joint Congressional 
Committee on printing has announced the Committee on Paper 
Specifications which will draw up the paper specifications for the 
Government Printing Office for the annual supply beginning March 
1, 1925. 

The Committee is composed of the following: F. P. Veitch, Paper 
Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry: B. W. Scribner, Paper Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Standards; E. E. Emerson, Purchasing Agent, 
Edward O. Reed, Chief of Tests and William H. Kerwin, store 
keeper, all representing the Government Printing Office; Frederick 
F. Weston, Treasury Department; Ansel A. Wold, clerk to the 
Joint Committee on Printing and Walter W. Scott, Inspector of the 
Committee. 

While no announcement has been made it is understood that the 
Committee intends to invite bidders and other paper manufacturers 
to attend a preliminary conference at which they will be invited to 
place before the committee any suggestions which they have to 
make regarding the new specifications. The Government Officials 
claim that this is being done in order to obtain closer co-operation 
between the paper mahufacturers and the Government. A similar 
conference was held last year as the result of which it is contended 
that a better understanding was obtained between the Government 
officials and the paper manufacturers. 


Men at Filer Fibre Plant Strike 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

ApPELTON, Wis., July 22, 1924.—Because the management of the 
Filer Fibre Company, at Manistee, Mich., refused to recognize 
a newly organized union, employees of the company went on strike 
last ‘Wednesday and still are out. The Filer Company has its share 
of troubles lately. Recently it has a controversy with the Isaac 
Walton league over floating pulpwood bolts down the Little Manis- 
tee river and that was followed by instructions from the Michigan 


conservation commissioner to cease dumping waste acids into 
Manistee lake. 
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WAXED PAPER ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS IMPORTANT MEETING 


Representatives of Many Leading Manufacturers Attend 


Session — Articles of Association Adopted — Research 
Department to be Developed and Committee is Empowered 
to Employ Competent Engineer — Association Decides 
to Sell Waxed Paper With Exception of Lunch Rolls 
and Light Weight Tissues by the Pound — Senator 
Ellwood M. Rabenold Addresses Gathering. 


A very enthusiastic meeting of the American Waxed Paper As- 
sociation was held Tuesday at the Hotel McAlpin at which much 
important business was transacted. 

The association formally adopted the articles of association which 
have been under discussion for several months. 


To Employ Engineer 

Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company and chairman of the committee on research proposed 
that the association develop a research department to investigate 
the possibilities of new uses of waxed paper, reports to be given 
to all members simultaneously. The proposal was accepted and 
the committee was empowered to employ a competent engineer. 

The secretary reported on the development of the Credit Bureau 
Service and various members spoke on the value this service was 
proving to them. The meeting discussed the association’s trade 
customs in detail and these were accepted in full. 

As almost the entire tonnage of waxed paper manufactured in 
the United States is used for the protection and preservation of 
food, the Association recognizes that it has a prime duty to the 
public so to regulate the methods and materials employed in the 
manufacture of its product that it shall be sanitary and suited for 
food uses. 


Objects of Association 


The objects of the association as defined in the newly adopted 
articles are as follows: 

(a) Promote mutual confidence among and between the manu- 
facturers and consumers of waxed paper and waxed paper products. 

(b) Develop standards of waxed paper, waxed paper products 
and raw materials used in their manufacture that will be recognized 
by the industry, the trade and the public. 

(c) Develop trade customs covering the manufacture and sale 
of waxed paper and waxed paper products that will be fair and 
reasonable for both the manufacturer and the buyer. 

(d) Develop credit information. 

(e) Establish a research department to further the development 
and use of waxed paper and waxed paper products. 

(f) Develop arbitration measures as a means of settling disputes 
in the industry. 

The association unanimously adopted standards for the character 
of wax, grades of papers used for the various waxed paper products 
and weights of finished waxed papers. 


A Progressive Step 


One of the progressive steps taken at the meeting was the decision 
to sell all waxed paper except lunch rolls and light weight tissues 
under 18 Ibs. weight by the pound. 

The association’s plan of activities as outlined is as follows: 


1. Development of an effective Credit Bureau Service. 

2. Establishment of Trade Customs that will be fair and rea- 
sonable for both the manufacturer and the consumer of waxed 
paper and waxed paper products. 

3. Development of standards of waxed paper, waxed paper prod- 


ucts and raw materials used in their manufacture that will be recog- 
nized by the industry, the trade and the public. 

4. Establishment of a Research Department to further the de- 
velopment and use of waxed paper and waxed paper products. 

5. Providing the industry with a means of settling disputes by 
arbitration. 

6. Advertising the association to the consumers. The association 
will distribute through its members brief bulletins on various grades 
of waxed paper, informing its customers as to the proper qualities 
to be used for the special merchandising or purposes developed by 
the Research Department of the association. 

The association will work towards the protection, promotion and 
perpetuation of the waxed paper industry of the United States. 

It will cultivate the confidence of the consumer of waxed paper 
and endeavor to make its membership prized and of value. to all 
reputable manufacturers of waxed paper and waxed paper goods. 


Address by Senator Rabenold 


During the luncheon Senator Ellwood M. Rabenold of New York 
delivered an inspiring address on “Modern Business and the Ad- 
vantages of Co-operative Competition.” 

W. L. Carter, president of the association and chairman of the 
publicity committee, reported an outline of the publicity work of 
the association. This was as follows: 

1.—General discussion of association’s program of activities. 

2.—General discussion of association’s trade customs. 

3.—Special bulletins covering the work of the association in stand- 
ards, sanitary conditions, purity of product, research, new uses of 
waxed papers; these to be distributed at the association offices to 
all users of waxed papers in an effort to protect the consumers of 
foodstuffs wrapped in waxed paper and to raise the standard of 
waxed paper products. 

W. B. Lawrence of Chicago delivered an excellent illustrated ad- 
dress on “Practicability, Value and Use of a Standard Scale of Com- 
parative Values for the Waxed Paper Printing Industry.” 


To Develop Standard Scale 


Following this address a report was made by M. Berkowitz, Sr., 
chairman of the association’s printing committee which was unan- 
imously and enthusiastically accepted, the committee being authorized 
to proceed in the development of such a standard scale as Mr. 
Lawrence had advocated in his address. 

On the invitation of Mr. Kindelberger it was voted to hold the 
next meeting of the association at Kalamazoo, Mich., on Tuesday, 
October 21. 

The meeting was attended by representatives of the following 
concerns: Newark Paraffin and Parchment Paper Company, 
Newark, N. J.; Package Paper and Supply Corporation, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Hamersley Manufacturing Company, New York; Ben- 
nington Wax Paper Company, Bennington, Vt.; Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Appleford Counter 
Check Book Company; National Waterproofing Company, Philadel- 
phia; New Jersey Wax Paper Company; Sherwood Paper Com- 
pany, Somerville, Mass.; Waxide Paper Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, Nashua, N. H.; 
Wolverine Paper Company, Otsego, Mich.; Ohio Wax Paper 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; Central Waxed Paper Company, Chi- 
cago; Cleveland Wax Paper Company, Cleveland; Menasha Print- 
ing and Carton Company, Menasha, Wis.; Union Waxed and 
Parchment Paper Company, Hamburg, N. J. 


Box Board Men to Meet in New York 


Cuicaco, July 21, 1924——The Box Board Association, whose head- 
quarters are at 400 N. Michigan avenue, will hold its next regular 
meeting at 11 o’clock Wednesday morning, August 13, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 
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MUCH INTEREST IN CANADA 
OVER RIORDON PROPERTY SALE 


Bondholders Expected to Put in Protecting Bid at Sale Adver- 
tised for September 8—Bear River Pulp Mills Spending 
$300,000 on Clarke Bros. Mill—Major J. A. Duchastel 
de Montrouge Appointed General Manager of Quebec 
Forest Industries’ Association at a Salary of $15,000 a 
Year—Bay Sulphite Co. Approves Transfer of Property 
to Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR COKRESPONDENT.] 
MontTrEAL, Que., July 21, 1924.—The offering of all the Riordon 
properties for sale has been advertised to take place on September 8 
and is taken to mean that the first mortgage bondholders will secure 


_ possession of the properties at that date and be in a position to 


negotiate for the sale of the mills and limits to any body that is 
in the market. It is probable that the bondholders will put in a bid 
that will cover their own interests in the property, and that, auto- 
matically, claims of creditors and shareholders will be wiped out. 


Bear River Pulp Mills Improvements 
The Bear River Pulp Mills, Limited, are spending in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000 in the rehabilitation of Clarke Bros.’ mill at Bear 
River, N. S. Several new machines are being installed which will 
not only increase production, but will put the mill on a more effi- 
cient basis and reduce overhead. A pipe line for the supplying of 
water is already practically completed. The line is about five and 
one-half miles in length and runs from the East branch of the 
Bear River to the plant. It is expected that alterations will be 

completed and the mill in -operation by October 1. 


Manager for Forest Industries 

Major J. A. Duchastel de Montrouge, general manager and city 
engineer of the City of Outremont, Que., has been appointed general 
manager of the newly-formed Quebec Forest Industries’ Associa- 
tion. He will receive a salary of $15,000 a year in place of the 
$8,400 received from the city of Outremont. He will reside in the 
city of Quebec. Major Duchastel was born in New York, the son 
of Leon Duchatsel de Montrouge, for many years French consul in 
Montreal. As a boy he traveled extensively with his father in 
Europe and the United ‘States. He was educated in Montreal, at 
Mont St. Louis and the Ecole Polytechnique, St. Denis street, where 
he graduated in his profession as civil engineer. Previous to enter- 
ing the service of the city of Outremont, Major Duchastel held posts 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany. 

The Quebec Forest Industries’ Association is the result of a meet- 
ing of the limit holders held in Montreal in January last, when it 
was decided to reorganize on a new basis the former Province of 
Quebec Limit Holders’ Association. The Association is expected to 
be the authorized body of the larger group of limit holders to deal 
with the Federal and Provincial Governments and also to be the 
intermediary with other interests in discussing matters connected 
with the pulp industry. It is expected also to bring about co-opera- 


tion between the various groups of pulp interests, and to have an 
influence in stabilizing pulp prices. 


Bay Sulphite Company Plans 

The bondholders of the Bay Sulphite Company have expressed 
unanimous approval of the arrangemens that have been made for 
the transfer of the property to the Port Alfred Pulp and Paper 
Corporation. It is understood that the terms, of the financing will 
assure them of an exchange of their bonds for an equal amount of 
bonds of the new company and these latter will bear the same coupon 
rate of 6% per cent, and have the same maturity, April 1, 1943. In 
addition operations of the company will be benefited by substantial 


working capital provided by secucities that will rank after the first 
mortgage bonds. Thus the Bay Sulphite Company bondholders 
will be amply protected. In spite of unfavorable conditions in the 
pulp market and the special difficulties Bay Sulphite Company has 
had to face during the past year the mills of the company at Port 
Alfred have been kept operating continuously, and it is understood 
that the production at the present time is the highest in the history 
of the company. This sulphite pulp, at the rate of about 40,000 
tons a year, is being all exported to the United States. Moreover, 
the operations are being carried out more efficiently than ever before 
and even at the existing low market pric for pulp the company is 
earning not only bond interest but depreciation and sinking fund 
with a margin to spare. 


The Dean of Lumber Kings 
There are a good many lumber kings on this continent, but the 
dean of them all is John R. Booth, the owner of the Booth mills 
at Ottawa and of vast timber limits in the watershed of the Ottawa 
River. Mr. Booth is now 98 years of age, and is as active as ever 
in directing the huge industry he has built up. He has built up 


a fortune of many millions, yet lumbering is still his chief recreation. 


Moves Sales Department 
The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, have trans- 
ferred the headquarters of their Sales Department from East Angus 
to Montreal. R. H. Bryan, Sales Manager of the Brompton Com- 
pany, now having his office in the Drummond Building, No. 511 
St. Catherine street, West, Telephone Uptown 6337. 


Riverside Paper Co. Begins Operations 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


APPLETON, Wis., July 22, 1924.—Production of paper on a con 


mercial scale was started last Monday by the Riverside Fibre and 
Paper Company at its new mill here. The plant was completed 
several weeks ago but was not actually placed in operation until all 
adjustments had been completed. 


are being made in the new mill. 

Dismantling of the old plant has been started and part of the ma- 
chinery is being moved to the new building. The old building has 
been sold and is to be torn down. 

The sulphite mill was closed down for a week to permit repairs 
and installation of new stokers of increased capacity. Other changes 
also are being made about the mill to increase the efficiency of its 
co-operation with the new plant. The two mills are practically one 
building with the tearing out of a wall from the sulphite plant. 

The Riverside mill is operating six days a week, 24 hours a day, 
closing down on Sundays. Other mills in the Fox river valley are 
running “light,” either by closing down some of their machines or 
by shutting down the entire plant for a day or two at a time. 


Sulphite bond and ledger papers 


To Co-operate in Simplification Program 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 23, 1924——Word has been received by 
the Simplified Practice Division of the Department of Commerce 
that various paper box associations are desirous of co-operating 
in a simplification program. 

In this connection William A. Gately of the Division is sending 
a letter to various associations asking them to appoint a committee 
of three members from each association to attend a conference 
at Niagara Falls or some other suitable place about the middle of 
August. The meeting is being called at this time because as Mr. 
Gately states “Large undertakings are apt to drag at first and it 
will be of material assistance to have the board cleared for action 
by the fall.” 

The letters suggesting the appointment of the committee has been 
sent to the secretaries of the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Container Association, the Folding Box 
Manufacturers’ National Association and the Box Board Association. 
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CHANGE IN COARSE PAPERS 
FEATURES CHICAGO MARKET 


Demand Has Fallen Off and Prices Drop Below Level of a 
Few Weeks Back—Wall Paper Prices Qucted 15 Per 
Cent Below Last Year's Figures—Paper Stock Men 
Working on Curtailed Schedule—Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association Holds Quarterly Meeting—Elab- 
orate Advertising Campaign Launched for Backus Grey 
—Activities and Personals of Chicago Paper Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Cuicaco, Ill., July 21, 


in the paper market in the Chicago territory since last week. In 


1924.—There has been hardly any clange 


the fine paper divisions no change has been noticed, while the only 


difference in the situation occurred in the coarse branches where 
less activity is reported. 

Paper men here are anxious for the political situation to be 
cleared up. They believe that with the right decision next Novem- 
ber business will proceed on a sound basis with enough business for 
all. Some express grave concern over the possible undesirable turn 
of affairs in that direction. 

In bonds and coated papers, merchants, jobbers and manufacturers 
However, there 


is some business being placed but it is said to be for rush shipment. 


are experiencing the usual light summer demand. 


This is an indication that consumers are not anticipating their re- 
quirements nor carrying much of a stock on hand with which to 
fill their needs. The printers are finding that some of their cus- 
tomers are now and then being forced to proceed with some jobs 
they intended holding off. Then they must get the paper for it in a 
hurry with the result that the mills are kept in a sweat on this 
special stuff which does not indicate what it would seem to—heavier 
buying. 

There has been a slight softening in the course paper market. 
Prices are a trifle off from their level of a few weeks back. There 
is not such a wide difference in f. 0. b. mill quotations as in retail 
prices. Due to the lessened demand the latter have gone down 
driven there by competition. 


Wall Paper Down; Demand Lighter 
Just now the fall wall paper business is getting well under way. 
Prices have already been quoted by various interests in this branch 
of the industry and they turn up about 15 per cent under last year’s 
figures. A lighter demand is also reported in the Chicago market 
but it is expected to become healthier within the next thirty to 
ninety days. Mills are not leading up this year as they did last, 
so the report goes. It seems that they produced heavier than the 
demand and were stuck with quite a supply. This season thev are 

advancing cautiously so as to move their entire output. 


Slight Stiffening in Combination Board 

One of the interests in the ‘Chicago territory 
stated that during the last two weeks there was apparent a tendency 
toward stiffening in the combination board' market. But it did not 
get very far as present conditions prove. Chip and liners are still 
weak. Manufacturers tried to put a $2.50 per ton increase into 
effect about three weeks ago, just after the two weeks shut-down, 
but with no effect. It is believed that there will not be much activ- 
ity in buying until the early fall. 


large paper 


Paper Stock Men on Curtailed Schedule 
Inquiry among the paper stock dealers of the Chicago territory 
reveals curtailed operations. The scarcity of paper stocks continues 
getting more marked as the weeks pass. With the rigid application 
of paper stock specifications by consumers, it is becoming more 


difficult to acquire accumulations. Gatherers are not active, due no 
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doubt to the fact that such a low price is being paid for what they 
pick up. One dealer stated that even if he were given the paper 
stock by gatherers he could hardly make a return on his investment 
at the present prevailing prices. Many packers are closing down 
two and three days each week in an effort to cut down overhead ex- 
penses and permit some accumulation at warehouses to warrant (p- 
erating again on the following’ Monday morning. 


Writing Paper Producers Meet 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held on Thursday, July 17, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. A large number of the most prom- 
inent writing paper producers in the country were in attendance. 
The session convened in the new addition to this great aristocratic 
hotel on the far north side of the city. 

The meeting concerned itself principally with present manufac- 
Considerable discussion centered around the 


turning problems. 


scarcity of rags. It is presenting quite an acute situation, according 
to secretary-treasurer E. H. Naylor, of the association. Manufac- 
turers ordinarily keep seven weeks’ stocks of rags on hand but at 


The as- 


sociation membership decided that some action must be taken to 


present they are able to maintain only a week’s supply. 


encourage people to save up rags instead of burning them or other- 
The pulp market is also stiffening somewhat 
and these factors bid fair to have another effect on the market. 
On Wednesday evening the writing paper manufacturers met with 
a committee from the Chicago Typothete to discuss the Hoover 


wise destroying them. 


A resolution was 
drawn up by both organizations pledging their support of the 
Hoover standardization program to bring it to a speedy realization. 


lan for standardizing pape ades a sizes. 
lan for standardizing per grad nd size 


Officers of the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association arc: 
President, Philip Weston, of Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass. ; vice-president, W. M. Crane, of Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. ; 
second vice-president, A. H. Nevius, Miami Paper Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and secretary-treasurer, E. H. Naylor, New York City. 


Byron 


Advertising Campaign for Backus Grey 

An advertising campaign including full-page newspaper space is 
being conducted in the Windy City for Backus Grey, called the 
“new sulphate paper,” which is being manufactured by the Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company, at International Falls, Minn. The 
names of the two paper merchants in Chicago who handle this com- 
pany’s new product also appears at the bottom of the advertisement, 
namely, the Schwarz Paper Company, and the F. C. Traver Paper 
Company. The advertising is aimed at better wrapped packages. 
In each ad a large illustration pictures a bunch of packages strewn 
around either falling from a mail sack or some other conveyance, 
and many of the packages torn open because poorly wrapped. In 
the midst of this layout there are a number af packages properly 
wrapped with good paper that are intact and unharmed. The text 
matter of the ad deals with the advantages of well-wrapped pack- 
ages. The campaign is making quite an impression upon the paper- 
buying public. 

Activities of the Paper Trade 


H. D. Thomas, president of the Parker, Thomas and Tucker 
Paper Company, Chicago, has just left for Saratoga, Wyo., where 
he will spend three weeks on a fishing trip. 

Kenneth King, of the Chicago office of the DuPont DeNemours 
& Co., met with a serious automobile accident while visiting the 
plant of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, at International 
Falls, Minn., recently. He is now in the Presbyterian Hospital, in 
Chicago, and is doing nicely. A speedy recovery is reported. 

P. J. Monahan, a salesman for the Import Paper Company, is now 
traveling in the east with his wife on his vacation. He is expected 
to return in a few weeks. Mr. Monohan is one of the best paper 
salesmen in the Central West. He has a host of friends not only 
in Chicago but in may parts of the country. 
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Let the List Speak for Itself! 


HE following prominent paper mills use and indorse the Mathieson System for 
preparing bleach liquors from Liquid Chlorine: 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Hamersley Mfg. Company, Garfield, N. J. 
Mead Fibre Company, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 
Provincial Paper Mills, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, Ohio 
S. George Company, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Sweet Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., Phoenix, N. Y. 
Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass. 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 
Riordon Pulp Corp., Hawkesbury, Ont., Can. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Paterson 
Farchment Paper Company, Passaic, N. J., and International Paper Company, Pierce- 
field, N. Y., have installed the Mathieson System but have not yet placed it in opera- 


tion. Numerous other mills are contemplating installing this System and have been 
furnished with plans to fit the individual requirements of each. 


Could there be any more convincing evidence of the superiority of our System than the 
names in the above list? 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 
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PAPER DEMAND IN TORONTO 
IS SLIGHTLY MORE ACTIVE 


This Is Accounted for, However, By Purchases on the Part of 
Printers for Special Purposes—Demand for Pulpwood 
This Fall Not Expected to Be Large Owing to the 
Quietude and Rather Uncertain Outlook in the Paper 
Market—Canada Waxed Paper Co. Begins Manufac- 
ture of All Kinds of Waxed Paper Products in Toronto 
—Gummed Papers, Ltd., Completes New Factory. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, July 21, 1924.—Business in the paper line shows 
some tendency to pick up and orders have been placed a little more 
freely during the past week. Some printers, who have been slack 
for some time, are getting busier and the increase in trade is 
attributed to the large amount of printed matter which will be 
produced for distribution at the forthcoming Canadian National 
Exhibition which opens in Toronto during the latter part of next 
month and is attended annually by a million and a half visitors 
from all parts of the Dominion. Coated blotting, ledger and other 
lines are consequently in a little better demand. There has been 
some slight readjustments in the prices of the cheaper grades of 
shipping tags to meet foreign competition, and a reduction of half 
a cent has been made in bogus bristol. Otherwise there have been 
no changes in quotations. 

In flat papers there is, according to the trade, a slight falling off 
from the record of the first six months of 1923 but, on the whole, 
considering the quietness which prevails in many allied lines, the 
volume of orders has been very fair. In coarse papers, there is 
some quickening of interest and jobbers say that tonnage there has 
made heavier showing than for the corresponding six months of 
last year but not in aggregate values. Envelope producers are 
slack and the paper box trade, except in a few specialties, is by 
no means rushed. 

The twine market is rather inactive at present and during the 
past week there was a drop of four cents a pound on all lines of 
cotton twines. 


Pulpwood Outlook Is Not Promising 


It is not likely that there will be much demand for pulpwood this 
fall and contractors are not so eager to enter into contracts with 
settlers and others as they were a year ago, owing to the diffident 
attitude adopted by the pulp and paper companies who, in view of 
the rather uncertain outlook and quiet market at the present time, 
do not care to make heavy committments. Of course, a fair amount 
of wood is being taken out in Northern and Northwestern Ontario 
and the tendency is for prices to be a little lower than last year. 
Poplar is in pretty fair demand. The peeling season for pulpwood 
is now at its height and quite a number of men are engaged in 
this work in Northern Ontario. 

Another reason why there is not more life to the market at the 
present time is doubt and delay concerning what the Royal Com- 
mission on. Pulwood will say regarding an éxport embargo. It is 
stated now that the session of the Federal Parliament is over, the 
Commission will make its report but that its finding will not be made 
public for some weeks. 

It is further reported that the Commission will not make any 
definite recommendation but will set forth certain facts and sum- 
marize in detail the data that has been brought before it, without 
any decision being presented in the matter of an embargo on wood 
cut and exported from private lands. 


New Waxed Paper Industry Starts 


The Canada Waxed Papers Company, Yonge street, Toronto, is 
a new concern which was recently launched and is turning out all 


kinds of waxed products. The members of the company are James 
McArthur, who for many years was attached with the British 
American Waxed Paper Co., Toronto, being managing director of 
that organization, and George Courtenay, who hails from Belfast, 
Ireland, where he got his initiation into the paper business some 
fifteen years ago in the employ of W. & G. Biard, Limited. 


Complete New Factory 
Gummed Papers, Limited, Brampton, Ont., which recently com- 
pleted a new factory, is now operating that, in addition to the old 
plant. The company has been making rapid progress of late and 
manufactures flat gummed papers of all kinds, cloth-lined papers, 
waterproof papers, sealing machines, stay-papers, etc. 


Suit Over Pulpwood Purchase 

Justice Wright recently delivered judgment at Toronto, awarding 
the sum of $830 and costs to M. E. Woodcock, storekeeper, of 
Klock, Nipissing district, who sued G. B. Ferguson and J. H. 
Findlay, lumbermen, of Renfrew, Ont., to recover $15,000, being 
the sum alleged to be due under an agreement for the purchase of 
5,000 cords of pulpwood at $9 a cord. It was argued that, after 
1,900 cords had been cut and delivered, the defendants refused to 
take any further deliveries. The court found that the claim for 
damages was very much over-estimated. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


H. J. McCreery, manager of the Canadian Sirocco Company at 
Toronto, has resigned from that position upon being appointed by 
the Combustion Engineering Corporation Limited to take charge of 
the company’s Vancouver office. Mr. McCreery has interested him- 
self in power plant problems for a number of years. He will be 
leaving very shortly to take up his residence at the Pacific Coast. 

H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
Toronto, spent the past week on a business trip to Montreal. 

N. R. Wessels, of the sales staff of the Allen Paper Company, 
Toronto, and wife, are enjoying a vacation at Bala, Muskoka 
district. 

Herbert Gage, of Toronto, who is well known in the coated 
paper industry, wife and family, have returned from an enjoyable 
trip to England. They visited the British Empire Exhibition. 

H. G. Finlay, vice-president of the United Paper Mills, Toronto, 
has gone on a motor trip to Bay View Beach, Maine, where he 
will spend a few weeks. 

Colonel Thomas Gibson, president of the Fort William Paper 
Company and vice-president of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills, and family are spending their vacation at Cedarhurst, Lake 
Simcoe. 

Fred M. Halls, manager of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, of 
Toronto, at the London, Ont., branch, and wife, have been enjoying 
a few days at Sturgeon Lake, Ont. W. T. Halls, of the Toronto 
office, is also holidaying at the summer home of the family. 

R. G. Jennings, of the Ratcliff Paper Company, Toronto, is 
enjoying his vacation at Montreal and other points. 

G. F. Hughes, western Ontario representative of the Allen Paper 
Company, Toronto, has returned after spending a pleasant holiday 
in Lennox and Addington counties. 

J. G. Gibson, secretary of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Toronto, and family, are at their summer home near Beau- 
maris, Muskoka Lakes. 

W. F. and Walter Christie, of the Christie Company, Toronto, 
and families, are spending their holidays at Trent Bridge on the 
Trent canal waters. 

W. G. Lennox of the United Paper Mills, Toronto, is back after 
a holiday trip which he spent in Detroit and other cities. 

Stanley J. Butler, of Toronto, who was employed in the Backus- 
Brook Company, at Kenora, Ont., fell into a beater in the pulp room, 
was mangled terribly and died soon after. He was twenty-seven 
years old. 
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Felt Conditioner 
should é - 


have 











OU wouldn’t hesitate a minute to install a machine that would 
enable your paper machine to run continuously without shut- 
downs for washing and changing felts— 





Or one that would prolong the life of felts from 25% to 50%— 


Or one that would enable you to produce a more uniform and 
consistent sheet. 


The Vickery Felt Conditioner does all of these things and more 
besides. 


That’s why more than 80% of the 300 conditioners installed in the 
mills of this country and abroad were repeat orders. 


Most of the mills which first tried one Vickery Felt Conditioner 
have since equipped all of their paper machines. 


Let us send you complete information. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE ~ MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Ill. 260 St. James Street 


Montreal, Canada 


paper machine ~ 
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ORDERS FROM OUT OF TOWN 
HELP PHILADELPHIA TRADE 


City Business, However, Continues Slow, Although Better 
Conditions Are Said to Be Close at Hand—Paper Box 
Men of Central and Eastern Divisions Hold Meeting— 
Spring Garden Improvement to Benefit Paper Row—Fo- 
bopak Co. Opens More Container Plants—Paper Mills 
Sold as Result of Bankruptcy Proceedings—Kelly-Hughes 
Co. Repairing Building Damaged by Fire. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 22, 1924—While the city trade is lag- 
ging in the wake of seasonal dullness and the general marking of 
time attitude which has taken hold of the industrial world generally, 
there has been a slight improvement for the out of town shipments 
The big paper 
are the city manufacturers, textile plants, department stores and 


to parts of Eastern Pennsylvania. consumers of 
other industrial enterprises in the coarse paper divisions and the 
printing and publishing trade in the fine paper section, so that the 
better demand in the out of town markets has not been materially 
fore- 
runner of better conditions that have their foundations in the funda- 
mental industries from which come the raw materials used by the 


reflected in any wide spurt of activity. It is, however, a 


nation’s large industries such as coal supply, iron ore, steel and other 
basic products. Those salesmen who cover the up State districts 
report better orders from all sources of consumption of coarse papers 
with a very slight demand for the fine papers except from the 
stationery trade in the coal regions where social and commercial 
writings have been more plentifully ordered. It is the coal regions 
which have been most prosperous so far this summer. With miners 
demanding attractive wages and spending accordingly business in 
that territory has been normal and in many of lines above normal. 


Box Makers Supplies for Up State 

In the city where the box making industry is feeling most keenly 
the let up in operation of the large textile, clothing, and manu- 
facturing world, there has been very little placement of the Fall 
requirements which usually make their appearance about this time. 
A few specialty boxes for the Holiday and Gift season have been 
actually ordered but they are of so small proportions that it will 
take up very little operating space in the plants. Supply dealers 
who cover up State give much better reports of the box manufac- 
turing trade in that section and have received fairly good sized 
bookings for all lines of box makers’ papers with the exception of 
Board, many of the larger: producers having secured tonnage ship- 
ments of the news and chip several months ago when the market 
prices ranged around the $35 mark as against the present price of 
$42 and $45, for news and chip respectively. 


Paper Box Association Convention 

Although there are but few bright spots in the horizon of the 
box making industry at this time it did not shed gloom over the 
joint meeting of the Central and Eastern Divisions held on July 15 
and 16 at the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City. There were in 
attendance more than 116 members and supply men who make up the 
Supplies Division, and their two days’ session was one of a diversi- 
fied social and business program radiating with optimism and good 
fellowship. On the first day of the Convention there were separate 
meetings of the two Divisions in the assembly room of the Tray- 
more, followed by election of officers. 

Among the speakers were president Frank Stone, who was elected 
at the Swampscott Convention, and who hails from Philadelphia, 
where he is associated with the firm of the Jesse Jones Company ; 
Henry Stortz, Henry Schimdt Paper Box Company, of Philadel- 


phia, George F. Barber, attached to the national headquarters, and H. 
P. Beckett, field secretary of the National Association. The annual 
report of secretary-treasurer Frank S. Records of the National 
Association was presented. Officers 


were elected as follows :— 


General Division: Arthur J. Burch, New York; vice-chairman, 
E. P. Franke, Baltimore Eastern Division: E. H. Rogers, New 
York; vice-chairman, Harold Ulrich, New York. The advisory 


board chosen at this meeting consisted of Walter E. Trum, William 
Meyer, William Dalton, William Reichart and to the auxiliary board, 
Charles A. Leroy, Herman M. Hess, Edward Duffy, Walter Van 
Ness, Fred Seigfried, William Graber, G. Edgar Mooney, Harry 
Levy, William Casselman, Bernard Rubin and A. T. Rush. 


Coarse Paper Meeting 
\t the monthly meeting of the Coarse Paper Division of the 
Philadelphia Trade held in the Bourse on 
Thursday, Nathaniel Saxe, of the Saxe Paper Company, 3rd and 
Race streets, presided. 


many of the 


Paper Association 
Owing to the absence from the city of 
members of the trade, little business was transacted. 


Hemingway Co. Gets Typothete Contract 

A formal contract was entered into during the week by Typothete 
of Philadelphia with the Hemingway Company for its collection 
of Paper Stock from the shops of members of the Waste Paper 
Division for a year. This company had the contract under con- 
tinuation of an old one, but now that the project of a new corpora- 
tion to gather the waste has been abandoned, the papers were signed 
for another year’s service. 


Sixth St. Improvements Vital to Paper Row 

Plans of the municipal government to improve and widen Spring 
Garden, beginning at the Sixth street junction have a vital signifi- 
cance for the dealers who center in what is popularly known as 
Paper Row. The widening of Sixth and Spring Gardens streets 
is an assured fact, the bids for the paving and curbing and other 
details of road construction having been advertised during the week. 
It will include the opening of Spring Garden street, beginning 
with the Sixth street terminus at a width of 120 feet and extending 
the full length of that highway to the Delaware -River Front and 
making it one of the most important streets in the east and west 
traffic in the city because of its main approach to the new Phila- 
delphia-Camden Bridge, now in course of construction and which will 
open in 1926. With the plans of the city to broaden this approach 
to the Delaware River Bridge, its joining with 6th street makes 
Paper Row form in line with the busiest down town highway 
connection with that important engineering attainment. It will 
become the leading artery of traffic between the central city and 
the Bridge approach and its real estate and business valuations are 
bound to soar with the opening of this important connection between 
the two States on the Philadelphia-Camden border. There are 
among the paper houses in line with this latest improvement and 
comprising Paper Row, the Garrett-Buchanan Company, D. L. 
Ward Company, J. L. N. Smythe Company, Thomas W. Price, A. 
S. Datz and Son, Quaker City Paper Company, Paper House of 
Pennsylvania, Penn Card and Paper Company, Philadelphia Card 
and Paper Company, Riegel & Co., Simon Walter Inc., Edward 
Grossman Curtis and Brothers, Inc., Paper Manufacturers Com- 
pany and John Simmons and Sons. In fact two thirds of the paper 
houses of the Philadelphia trade are either directly situated on 
6th street or adjoin it. 


Fobopak Co. Opens More Container Plants 
Originally a Philadelphia institution with its only factory located 
at Manayunk adjoining the largest local paper mills of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Manufacturing Company, with which it was allied, 
the Fobopak Cempany has extended its manufacturing to two other 
cities where there are now in operation similar container producing 
divisions. It was announced during the week by the local com- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Creat Northern Paper Co., Madison, Maine 


Great Northern Paper Co., Madison, Maine 

Continental Paper Bag Co., Ashland, N. H. 

Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 

National Folding Box Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Arrowhead Mills, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

Flintkote Co., Little Ferry, N. J. 

Union Mills Paper Co., New Hope, Pa. 

Dist. # Columbia Paper Mfg. Co., Washington, 
D. C. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, Ohio. 
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Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Robert Gair Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John Strange Paper Co., Menasha, Wisc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Ft. Madison, Ia. 

B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hutchinson Box Board & Paper Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 

= ean Companies, Inc, San Francisco, 

al. 


And many others equally representative. 


Wherever paper is made progressive concerns are using Dilts Beating 


equipment. 


“Your Paper is made in the 
Beaters” 


TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Write for details. 





The Paraffine Companies, Inc., Antioch, Calif. 


6911 


_-@ilts - 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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SWEDEN’S NEW FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


The problem of growing new forests has probably been attacked 
more assiduously in Sweden than in any other country in the world. 
Elaborate regulations, covering not only the cutting of lumber in 
Sweden but also covering re-forestation, have been in effect a long 
time. .A meeting of representatives from the industry was recently 
held at Stockholm at which time forestry regulations and rules were 
worked out in still greater detail. In view of the very great inter- 
est now being manifiested in all parts of the United States in forestry 
problems, the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL believes that many members 
of the American pulp and paper industry will be more or less inter- 
ested in the new Swedish forestry law. This law became 
effective last year. Of course, no such comprehensive scheme is 
necessary and even contemplated in this country but it gives some 
idea of the interest which is displayed in this matter in Sweden and 
shows the effort which is being made to perpetuate the forests and 
the lumber industry. 


The new Swedish forestry law follows: 


Cuarpter I—Purpose aNp Score OF THE Law. 


Article 1.—According to the regulations of this law woodland 
used for forestry purposes. ne : 

The supervisior of the cbservation of this law is administered in each 
county district, where this law is applied, by the Forestry Board there. 

With regard to woodland subject to the regulations in this law and located 
within the limits of a city without representation in the County Council, 
the supervision is executed by the Forestry Board in the County Council 
district surrounding the city. 

Article 2.—Par 1. The application of this law does not include: 

(1) Forests, located within the Provinces of Gottland, Vasterbotten and 
Norrbotten. 3 

(2) Those forests, located south of the Province of Vasterbotten, which are 
subject to the regulations in the Decree concerning the marking of certain 
trees in the so-called ‘‘Lapp-territories” of the provinces of Vasterbotten, 
Norrbotten and other districts, 

(3) Forests in the Kopparberg and Gavleborg provinces 
public domain or for conservation purposes. 

(4) Forests of. cities. . 

(5) Protective forests and the drift-sand plantations in the Province of 
Halland mentioned in the Royal letters of June 16, 1847, and July 27, 1860. 

(6) State forests leased for use in mines. : 

(7) Forests on state domains leased for agricultural purposes and belonging 
to ecclesiastical beneficiaries. , 

(8) Other forests, not mentioned above, to which the Decree of January 
26, 1894, concerning husbandry with regard to public forests applies, or the 
forests mentioned in Article 4 of the aforesaid Decree. ; 

Par. 2. If forests referred to in Par. 1, 7 and 8 are united with forests 
subject to this law, the law is to be applied to the whole forest district. 

Par. 3. If a forest subject to this law is owned by an association or 
society, formed for the promotion of forestry in the interest of the public, 
or if the care and administration of the forest is executed in co-operation 
with and under the supervision of such a society, the King is entitled upon 
request to make a provisional exemption from the ee of the regula- 
tions of this law with regard to such forests, if the statutes of the 
society have been ratified by the King. & 

The Board of Domain Administrators exercises supervision over forests 
which have been granted such exemption. 


Cuaptrer II—Timper Feritinc, Younc Forests 


Article 3.—Young- forests may not, except in the cases mentioned in 
Article 4, be felled in any other manner than through thinning appropriate 
for the development of the forest. ; a ; 

Article 4.—Par. 1. eennny the provision of Article 3 felling 
f young forests may take place: 
- qi) 5 cases whan in ier to fill the household needs of the ey 
or any property co-operated with it or in order to comply with a tim -lease 
granted before the Ist of January, 1923, there is no other timber on the 
property to resort to or the need of timber cannot be filled from such 
source. ee ne 

(2) In cases where felling is supposed to be a link in scientific administra- 
tion or otherwise corresponds to good forestry. ; 

Felling according to section 2 may, however, only take place in accordance 
with permission received from the Forestry Board, and the Board is authorized 
in special cases to make such stipulations or restrictions as the conditions 
may necessitate with regard to felling according to 1 and 2. ’ 
Wood, which in accordance with Par. 1 has been cut for domestic 


is to be 


set aside as 


Par. 2. ; 
use, may not be used for other purposes without the consent of the 
Forestry Board. 
Timper Fetirnc, Otp Forests 
Article 5.—Felling of forests, not to be considered as young, may not 


a way, or, subsequent to lumbering operations the 
ground be so treated, that the regrowth of the forest is imperilled. | 

Neither may felling for other purposes than those mentioned in Article 4, 
Par. 1, section 1, take place without permission from the Forestry Board 
to such an extent that the property thereby in the future might become 
short of wood for domestic use, estimated on the conditions of the district. 
In spite of this regulation a timber-lease, granted before January 1, 1923, 
may be carried out, in accordance with the provisions of the law already 
in force. 


carried on in such 


Joint REGULATIONS 
Article 6.—Should anyone, having planned or commenced the felling of 
trees in a district, desire a statement of opinion from the Forestry Board 
as to whether a certain forest is to be considered as young or how felling 


is to be carried out without violating the regulations in Articles 3, 4 and 5, 
he should make a written application to the Forestry Board in the matter. 

a carried out in accordance with such a statement is to be considered 
as legal. 

Article 7.—Par. 1. Should the Forestry Board find on investigation of 
the land necessary in order to deal with questions referred to in Articles 4, 
5 and 6, such investigation is to be executed by the district forester, o: 
in some other manner prescribed by the Board. Furthermore, the Boar! 
may, if conditions render it desirable solicit the opinion of a person versed 
in husbandry. 

The cost of such an investigation or examination is to be defrayed b) 
funds administered by the Forestry Board, the applicant, however, furnishing 
necessary help and if marking is executed according to his wish he is t 
pay for this work as stipulated by the Forestry Board each year. 

Par. 2. The final decision of the Forestry Board in matters referred to 
in Articles 4, 5 and 6 is to indicate the riod—five years at the utmost— 
during which it is to be valid and be delivered to the applicant with proo/ 
of delivery as soon as possible. 

Article 8.—Par 1. Should felling be carried out contrary to the regula- 
tions in this Chapter or stipulations issued in accordance therewith, or if 
the Forestry Board owing to a completed marking or some other legitimate 
cause, finds reason to believe, that felling has been planned, which wouid 
conflict with the mentioned regulaticns or stipulations, the Forestry Board 
may, should it be found imperative, prohibit felling on the property, where 
it was to have taken place or had been planned without the permission of the 
Board. The Forestry Board may, however, limit the prohibition only to 
apply to a certain portion of the property or in some other manner restrict 
the prohibition, as for instance by allowing certain trees to be felled or 
order the felling of as much wood as may necessary for the household 
use of the property under prohibition or any property connected therewith. 
Before carrying vut the prohibition regulations, the owner, and, if felling 
has been executed or planned by somebody else, this person, is to be allowed 
to’ give his opinion in the matter. If the Forestry Board finds the matter 
to be of such a nature that a respite is not advisable, a prohibition edict 
may be issued provisionally and until some other provision has been ordaincd. 

Such prohibition is to be enforced at once irrespective of appeal. 

Par. 2. The Forestry Board is entitled to authorize the forester of the 
province or some cther employee of the Board, who has fulfilled the conditions 
prescribed for employment as a forester, in cases referred to in Par. 1, 
where it is essential that the prohibition referred to is enforced before the 
Board has had time to meet, to execute such prohibition measures are to be 
taken so as to insure a satisfactory result. The measures thus executed 
must be reported by the employee to the Chairman of the Board without 
delay. It then devolves upon the Board to decree in the matter. Should 
such prohibition measures not be confirmed by the Board within ten days 
after the day, when they were issued, that day not included, they are to 
become void. 


Cuarter III—Means sy Wuicu To Insure RecRowTH 


Article 9.—If after felling, the remaining forest is not sufficiently thick 
or of such a quality that it, in consideration of the existing climatic condi- 
tions, can be considered satisfactory and a natural regrowth cannot Le 
expected within reasonable time, measures cannot be taken so as to insure 
a satisfactory reproduction within reasonable time on the area which has 
been subject to felling. A forest thus reared must be maintained until 
it has developed so far, that it no longer need be considered as a plant-forest. 

Article 10.—Par 1. Should a forest be damaged by fire, storms, snow- 
storms, devastation from insects, or by grazing of domestic animals or 
through some other damage, the regulations prescribed in Article 9 regarding 
measures in order to insure a satisfactory regrowth after felling are to be 
applied correspondingly. However, this is not obligatory as in the afore- 
said Article. 

en the owner of the land has not intentionally, or owing to neglect 
of obligations incumbent on him, caused the damage and it has not been 
caused by grazing of domestic animals, measures by which to insure re- 
growth may not be insisted upon, which would cost more than the value of 
the fallen trees which remain on the property or which have been used by 
the owner; also of the remaining trees which have been damaged to such 
an extent that they ought to be felled or which have to be removed as 
cumbersome to a satisfactory regrowth, together with any compensation 
which the land-owner may have received in connection with the damage. 

Par. 2. If in cases referred to in the second section of Par. 1 the 
obligation mentioned therein should be especially burdensome, the Forestry 
Board may upon application consent to a reasonable restriction. 

Article 11.—The owner of forest-land is responsible for the execution of 
measures necessary in order to insure regrowth. Should a conflict exist as 
to ownerskip of the land, the person is to be considered owner, who has it 
in his possession and claims the right of possession. 

If felling has been executed by a previous owner or by the assignee of 
the timber-lease, he shall also be responsibie to the Forestry Board for 
expenses connected with measures for regrowth necessitated by the felling. 
However, he is entitled to ask the land-owner to refund him for such expenses, 
unless otherwise agreed upon, or, if the assignee of. the timber-lease himself 
has been responsible for the necessity of such measures on account of 
transgression of the granted timber-lease. 

Article 12.—If the Forestry Board finds that measures in order to insure 
regrowth are necessary in accordance with this law, the Board is to try to 
make an agreement concerning all the measures which have to be taken 
for this purpose and concerning the period within which each of them must 
be fulfilled with the person or persons who legally are responsible for 
insuring the regrowth. Such an agreement is to be in writing. 

such an agreement cannot be reached the Forestry Board may, if it 
does not consider that the matter imediately need be brought before a court, 
request the county government to make an investigation of the felling 
district. In order to do so the County Government will appoint a State 
forester, who, assisted by two reputable trustees, which he is to select 
from persons who have been chosen as members of a partition court, 
trustees of a land-surveying office in the neighborhood or members o 
a district court, is to investigate the matter at the place in question and 
report to the Forestry Board on the matter and propose which measures ure 
necessary for the restoration of the land to forest growing area. Should 
the surveyors be of different opinions, the various opinions are to be reported 
to the Forestry Board. 

When the above mentioned investigation has been made it is the duty of the 
Board to once more try to reach an agreement as mentioned above. 
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Article 13.—If such an agreement, as is referred to in Article 12, cannot 
be reached the Forestry Bcard is to bring the matter before a Court which 
is to decide which measures, in accordance with the conditions, are to be 
taken in order to insure the regrowth and to stipulate a certain period 
within which time the prescribed measures are to be fulfilled. 

Article 14.—Measures for the ensuring of regrowth, decided upon by 
agreement or Court decision, are to be binding with regard to future owners 
ot the woodland. 

Article 15.—It the period, stipulated by an agreement or Court decision, 
for the carrying out of certain measures for the insuring of regrowth, has 
elapsed and there is reason to believe that the measures have not been ful- 
filled, the Forestry Board is to investigate the matter by survey cf the land. 
Such a survey is to be performed by the forester of the Province, or some 


other pane authorized by the Forestry Board and two such trustees as 
are referred to in Article 12, section 2, and who have been summoned by the 
Board. The land-owner, and, in cases where the Forestry Board intends to 


enforce the obligation of being responsible for the costs of regrowth on some- 
one else, this person is to be summoned to attend such a survey. A report 
of the survey is to be sent in to the Forestry Board. 

If the party or parties concerned in a written statement acknowledge that 
the measures prescribed have not been fulfilled, such survey, as referred to 
above, is not mecessary. , 

It rests with the Board to arrange for the carrying out of measures which 
in accordance with the first and second sections above have been found to be 
neglected. 

Article 16.—If the Forestry Board has been instrumental with regard to the 
taking of measures mentioned in Article 15 the administrator of jusitce may, 
at the request of the Board, immediately collect the costs of the measures 
as well as of ff previous survey from the party or parties ccncerned, 
provided that the Board can prove a clear case of neglect and the total costs 
are proved by certified bills. 

Should anyone, from whim expense have thus been collected wish to make 
any complaint with regard to the amount demanded in payment or wish to 
make a reclaim, applications must be made to a court within three months 
after the amount has been collected or sooner if payment has been executed 
on condition that the debtor be entitled to make a reclaim. 

Article 17.—Should felling be executed in such a manner that regrowth 
will entail a considerable amount of sowing, planting or other comparatively 
expensive cultivating measures, the Forestry Board is entitled in cases where 
it has not declared such safety measures unnecessary in accordance with 
Article 6, to demand satisfactory guarantees for the cost which these measures 
will involve according to the Board’s calculations. 

If the guarantee mentioned: in the above section is not submitted to the 
Forestry Board upon demand, the Board is entitled to prohibit felling as per 
Article 8. 

Such prohibition is to cease when the demanded guarantee is given or 
necessary measures for the insuring of regrowth have been taken by the 
responsible party, or if payment for any measure, executed for his account, 
has been made to the Forestry Board. 


CuarTrer TV—Speciat Recutations WitH ReGarp To Forests DiFFICULT TO 
REJUVENATE, 

Article 18.—Par. 1. In districts where, owing to the woodland’s situation 
in the offing or on heights or on account of an especially exposed situation, 
it generally might be expected that in case of careless falling of existing 
forests regrowth might be made impossible or regrowth which might be 
expected would be unreasonably late or of inferior quality, the Government 
may, at the request of the Forestry Board and after making survey and 
investigation, decree that forests in such districts, being difficult to rejuvenate, 
are to be subject to the regulations in Articles 19, 20 and 21. 

Such a decree may also be issued by the Provincial Government and be 
valid until the Government has arrived at a decision in the matter. 

Should a decree, issued in accordance with the above no longer be found 
necessary, entirely or partially, it may be recalled by the Government. 

Par. 2. Forests on the island «cf Oland are subject to the regulations in 
Articles 19, 20 and 21, even if no decree has been issued in accordance with 
Per. 1. 

Article 19.—With regard to felling in forests difficult to rejuvenate the 
regulations in Chapter 2 concerning the cases mentioned therein are to be 
applied correspondingly, observing: 

(1) That in places where the Forestry Board finds it necessary that 
certain trees be kept as seed-trees or that, in order to protect regrowth, felling 
for domestic purposes within a certain district for sume time hence may not 
take place in which cases the seed-trees are to be marked plainly and such 
districts marked out plainly and felling of the seed-trees within the district 
is not to take place before the Forestry Board has granted permission to 
do so, and 

(2) That felling for other than domestic purposes may only take place 
with the permission of the Forestry Board, the owner being entitled to receive 
permission to fell at one time as large an amount as is compatible with the 
regrowth of the forest but observing that felling to such an extent which 
wi!l necessitate special measures in order to insure regrowth, may only be 
consented to if such measures can be performed withcut causing undue 
expense, and that, if felling is not necessitated owing to the condition of 
the forest or rendered necessary in accordance with the demands of guod 
forestry, the property may not be deprived of timber for domestic use in 
the future through undue felling. 

Article 20—When permission to fell is granted in accordance with Article 
19, marking must as a rule be done by the county forester or some other 
erson authorized by the Forestry Board, and the stamp of the Forestry Board 
be affixed to the marked trees by the executor both at the root and on the 
trunk at shoulder height. The following permit shall prescribe that in felling 
the mark on the root must be left on the stump. 

Instead of marking, directions—if such be deemed sufficient—alone may be 
given with regard to a certain district where felling may be carried out, 
the limited section, however, having to be marked clearly in such cases. 

If the Forestry Board finds it evident that felling, permit for which has 
been solicited, will not imperil the regrowth of the forest both marking 
and directions may be declared unnecessary. 

In a felling permit regulations with regard to the method of felling to be 
used may be included, if they are deemed necessary. 

Article 21.—With regard to measures to be taken in order to insure re- 
growth of forests difficult to rejuvenate, the following regulations are to 
be applied in addition to the regulations in Chapter III: 

ay When issuing permits to carry out felling of forests difficult to 
rejuvenate the Board is also to siege the measures necessary for insuring 
regrowth. Through the execution of these measures the obligations stipulated 
in Article 9 shall be considered fulfilled. The permit is also to prescribe the 
period within which the measures in question are to be carried out. 

(2) The regulations in Articies 14 and 17 relative to the cases mentioned 


therein are to be applied correspondingly with regard to regrowth measures 
ordained according to this article. 


Cuarter _V.—Specta, RecuLations with Recarp to Woop Tracts WHICH 
Have BecoMe Fen-Lanp aNp THE UsaGE OF SUCH TRACTS FOR 
Oruer Purposes THAN THE GROWING OF Forests 


Article 22.—This law does not apply to woodland which has become fen- 
land when it is clear that growth and regrowth cannot be insured without 
involving undue costs. 

Article 23.—The regulations in this law are not to prevent the conversion cf 
woodland into gardens, arable land, building lots, roads or the like; neither are 
they, if the land is suited therefor and not of a larger area than may be 
considered reasonable, to prevent the cultivation of permanent pasture-land 
and meadow-lands by means of clearing or some other special measures. 

However, permission must be obtained from the Forestry Board for such 
conversion referred to above: 

(1) If the land is located in a district, with regard to which a decree 
has been issued in accordance with Article 18, or if it is situated on Oland, 
felling and conversiin may only be allowed if it is not found necessary that 
the land still be used for the growing of forests as a protection against 
devastation of neighboring grounds, and 

(2) If conversion into pasture-land or meadow-land or other woodland 
than is mentioned in (1) is planned and if there is a young forest on the land. 

When granting permission in accordance with this article the Forestry Board 
is also to stipulate the period within which the measures necessary for the 
purpose in question are to be fulfilled. 

The regulations in Article 7 relative so the cases mentioned therein are 
to a applied correspondingly with regard to questions mentioned in this 
article. 

Article 24.—If a wcodland-owner, who has been instructed to take certain 
measures in order to insure the regrowth, wishes to convert the woodland 
for some other purpose mentioned in Article 23, the Forestry Board is en- 
titled to demand a written declaratiin from him to the effect that he, within 
a certain time, approved of by the board, will take the measures necessary 
for the conversion. 

If such a declaration is not submitted, the Forestry Board is to have the 
matter brought before a court, which is entitled to make the provisions called 
for by the conditions. 

With regard to the declaration and court decision mentioned in this article 
the regulations in Article 14 are to be applied correspondingly. 

lf a woodland owner does nct carry out what he has undertaken to do or 
been instructed to do in accordance with this article within the stipulated 
time, the court may, upon action of the Forestry Board, prescribe a new 
period, in accordance with the condition, for the fulfillment of the necessary 
measures for the conversion of the land, or decree that the woodland 
district be restored intu forest-bearing land and prescribe the measures to 
be taken for such purpose. 


CuapTter VI.—REGULATIONS CONCERNING RESPONSIBILITY 


Article 25. (Par. 1)—Anyone, who carries on felling, in manifest conflict 
with the regulations in Article 19 or 23 (1) or in conflict with the instructions 
or felling prohibitions, in compliance with this law, or, who contrary to the 
regulations in Article 4, Far. 2, disposes of wood which has been felled for 
domestic use, is to be punished by a fine of from 25 to 5,000 crowns. 

When sentencing to punishment according to this paragraph the wood 
which has been felled, if left in the forest or taken away and still in the 
possession of the feller, is to be seized and confiscated. Should such wood 
escape seizure, the person who has executed the felling is liable to pay a 
compensation corresponding to the value of the wood. If the prohibition, 
subsequent to the felling, has been recalled through a legalized decision owing 
to the fact that the prohibition should not have been imparted, the wood 
may not be confiscated, nor may compensation be required as stated above. 

Par. 2.—If in cases where the permission of the Forestry Board according 
to Article 23 must be requested for the conversion of woodland for some 
other purpose, felling is performed, but the measure, the execution of which 
was to have taken place within a period stipulated according to the regula- 
tion in the afcresaid article, has been neglected, the punishment is to be a 
fine of from 5 to 500 crowns. If, however, several during the stipulated 
period, have been responsible for the execution of the measure the one of 
them who is found least responsible for the unfulfillment of th measure, 
is to be free from responsibility. 

Par. 31.—-[f such offense referred to here includes delinquency against 
the General Penal Law the deed is to be judged according to the regulations 
with regard to similar cases in Chapter IV, Par. 1 of the Penal Law. If the 
offense merits punishment in accordance with Par. 1, Section 2, such punish- 
ment is also to be inflicted. 

Article 26.—The general prosecutor and the Forestry Board have the same 
authority to prosecute offenses, mentioned in Article 25, and to seize wood 
which may be sentenced for forfeiture. The last mentioned authority is 
also held by the provincial forester or other employee of the Forestry Board 
with forestry education. Seizure executed in accordance herewith is to be 
reported as soon as possible and within 14 days to one of those entitled to 
prosecute. 

If prosecution has not been instituted within 45 days after the execution 
of the forfeiture is to be annulled; the Forestry Board being entitled to 
remove forfeiture, executed by any of its employees before prosecution has 
been commenced. 

Article 27.—Wood, which has been forfeited according to law, is to be sold 
at public auction by the prosecutor. If before the question of the forfeiture 
has been finally considered, the owner of the wood demands that it be sold, 
or if after notification from the prosecutor, the executor general finds that 
there is danger of the wood being destroyed, or that the expense for its 
storage would be unduly high, he is to prescribe that the wood be sold in the 
manner just mentioned; and in such case, the owner of the wood, if he is 
known and resides in the country, or if he lives abroad but has an agent 
within the country who is authorized to accept summons in his stead and 
to make defense for him, this agent is to be informed by the prosecutor of 
the auction at least eight days before it is to be held. Such notification 
by the prosecutor, as is mentioned above, is to be accompanied by a com- 
plete list, duly certified by two trustworthy men, giving the amount and 
quality of the wood. 

Article 28.—Fines, charged in accordance with this law, as well as profits 
acquired through the sale of forfeited wood and compensation claimed for 
wood which has escaped forfeiture, go to the Forestry Fund, which the proper 
Forestry Board in question administers. 

If confiscated wood is sold before it has been forfeited the sum obtained 
through the sale is to be deposited in the Riksbank, in the manner therefor 
prescribed, until a final decision in the matter has been made. The regula- 
tions in Article 160 of the Execution Law are also to be applied with regar: 
to the depositing of such funds in a bank. 
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Article 29.—Should there be no available assets with which to pay the fines 
imposed on anyone in accordance with this law, they are to be converted in 
compliance with the general penal law. 


Cuapter VII.—Provisions For APPEAL 


Anyone not satisfied with the final decision of the Forestry Board with 
regard to questions referred to in Articles 4, 5, 8, 17, 19, 21 or 23 may 
make an appeal to the government of the province. In cases referred to in 
Article 8 and 17 the right to make such appeal is not to be limited to any 
certain period, but in other cases—at the danger of being non-suited—appeals 
must be made before 12 o’clock on the 30th day afetr the complainant received 
notice cf the decision. Information of this fact is to be given in the decision. 

If the complainant requires that the government of the province make an 
investigation of the land or if the government finds such investigation neces- 
sary owing to some reason it shall authorized an employee of the Forest 
State, who, assisted by two such trustees as those mentioned in Article 12, 
Section 2, is to investigate the case at the place in question and send in a 
report in the matter. The cost of such an investigation is to be advanced 
out of funds administered by the Forestry Board, but may through the final 
decision of the government of the province, be imposed upon the complainant 
if he has requested the investigation. 

Par. 2.--A complaint against the decision of the government of the province 
may be made to the King through an appeal, which must be submitted to the 
Department of Agriculture before 12 o’clock on the 30th day after the day 
when the complainant received notice of the decision in question. 

Article 31.—From the final decision in a case under this law, appeal may 
be made, provided, however, that the case may not be prosecuted if it con- 
cerns responsibilities imposed by this law. 

No complaint may be made against measures taken by the executor gen- 
eral with regard to such a request as is referred to in Article 16, 


TRANSIT REGULATIONS 

This law, by which the law of July 24, 1903 (No. 79 s. 1.), relating to 
care of private forests, and of April 13, 1922 (No. 158), concerning the 
continued appliance of the law of June 20, 1913, relating to care of private 
forests on Oland are annulled, is to be enforced on the first day of July, 
1923. 

However, the following is to be observed with regard to the application 
of the new law: 

(1) If, when this law comes into force, a timber lease, agreed upon before 
January 1, 1905, is still valid, the lessee and not the land owner is responsible 
for the performance of the measures necessary in order to insure regrowth in 
connection with felling, which the lessee is carrying out. 

If such a lease as is referred to above and agreed upon while the Fcrest 
Law of 1903 was valid is still in force, the responsibility for the measures 
to insure regrowth after felling, carried out in accordance with the lease, 
still rests with the person who, according to the afcrementioned law, has been 
responsible. 

(2) With reference to felling which has taken place before the enactment 
of this law, the previous law is to be applied, with the exceptions that with 
regard to the sequence through which an agreement or court decision con- 
cerning necessary measures for the insuring of regrowth, is to be reached, 
the new law is to be valid, and that prohibition in accordance with the 
previous law may not be granted. 

(3) If marking with reference to a ferest on Oland has taken place or 
a felling permit has been granted in compliance with the previous law per- 
taining to Oland, and the felling has not been performed before the enact- 
ment of the new law, it may be done afterwards, but not later than within 
five years from the notification of the permit or the shorter period which 
then may have been fixed. 

(4) The regulations in the new law regarding the responsibility to take 
certain measures in order to insure regrowth on account of such damage as 
is referred to in Article 10 are nct applicable when such damage has arisen 
before the enactment of this law. 

(5) If, in zccordance with the law previously in force regarding temporary 
measures to be taken in order to prevent devastation of forest land on 
private property, a decree has been issued by the government of a province 
concerning woodland within a coast district, it is to be considered as if the 
decree had been issued in compliance with Article 18, paragraph 1 of the new 
law. Appeals in this connection are made to the King. If the government 
of a province has been requested to issue such a decree as is referred to 
above and a decision in the matter has not been made before the enactment 
of the new law, it is to be considered, that the request refers to such decrees 
as are mentioned in Article 18, paragraph 1 of this law. The validity of a 
decree issued by the government of a province in connection with such a 
request is not to expire if the decree is in force on the 30th of June, 1923. 


Forestry Almanac 








Those who are interested in our forestry problems will find a 
great deal to enlighten them in the Forestry Almanac published by 
the American Tree Association. Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the Association, contributes a foreword under the title of 
“Forestry and The Forest Problem.” The story of the United 
States Forest Service is then told with a comprehensive history and 
a condensed summary of its accomplishments. A chapter is devoted 
to National forestry legislation and this is followed by much useful 
information as to the manner of planting’ trees, selected list of 
trees, etc. There is a brief chronicling of the work of those asso- 
ciations which are devoted as a whole or in part to forestry. In 
fact, the 216 pages include mention of practically every phase of 
forestry and of every subject which in any material way touches 
it. To those who have no profound knowledge of forestry the book 
will prove a veritable education while to those who are well in- 
formed on the subject there is offered much in the way of statistics 
and detail which will not fail to add to their fund of knowledge. 
The book comes from the press of J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


New York Trade Jottings 


Walter Hicks of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 200 Fifth avenue, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation at Shelter Island. 





* * * 


M. Gottesman of M. Gottesman & Co., 18 E. 4lst_ street, 
arrived home Monday night from an extended tour of Europe. 


a 

Lawton Dix of the Hearst Newspapers, returned last week on 
the Majestic from a several weeks’ stay in Sweden and Norway. 

* * * 

Norman Wilson, Vice-President of the Hammermill Paper Com 
pany, returned on the Majestic last week from a trip to Europe 
He visited German and Scandinavian countries. 

* * * 

The Import Committee will meet on Friday at the offices of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association to continue formulation of 
its plans for the import campaign which it has in hand. 


* * * 


Walter W. Case of the Richardson-Case Paper Company of 
Sacramento, Cal., which was recently sold, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, is visiting the leading Eastern cities. They are at pres- 
ent stopping at Hotel Woodstock. On July 25 they will leave New 
York for San Francisco by the Panama Canal. Mr. Case expects 
to engage in the wholesale paper business in San Francisco. 

* = * 


The Joint Committee of the American Wood Pulp Importers, 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
American Paper and Pulp Association has approved the application 
of Elbert G. Milham, chief chemist of the Bryant Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Edgar Desgogne Dit Durant, assistant chemist 
of the Bay Sulphite Company, Ltd., 45 Port Alfred, Que., as chem- 
ists for sampling and testing wood pulp. 

ak. > 


Harry W. Alexander, until recently Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Acher Theatres Corporation, Chicago, a part of the 
Metro-Goldwyn syndicate, has been elected Vice President of Beatty 
& Co., insurance adjusters and brokers, New York. Mr. Alexander 
is well known in manufacturing and public utility management 
circles having been with the American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, as Assistant to President, and with the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, New York, as Sales and Publicity Director. Mr. 
Alexander will continue to serve as Treasurer and Director of the 
Esda Manufacturing Company, and with the Sherwin Cody Business 
Ability Institute. 

* * * 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company reports for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1924, net earnings of $1,181,773 after Federal taxes and 
depreciation equal to $1.86 a share on its $6,500,000 capital stock of 
$10 par value. The net earnings for the preceding quarter were 
$1,155,869, or $1.82 a share, and for the quarter ended June 30, 1923, 
were $1,190,190, or $1.87 a share. The surplus, including depletion 
reserve for the quarter, totaled $70,523, against $44,619 for the pre- 
vious quarter and $237,690 for the corresponding quarter last year. 
The net earnings for the six months ended June 30 totaled $2,337,- 
642, or $3.68 a share, as compared with net earnings of $2,292,256 
for the first six months last year. The surplus for the six months 
was $115,142, against $546,006 for the first six months of 1923, 
making the total surplus as of June 39, $7,170,909, against $6,595,- 
812 for that date in 1923. During the last quarter, in addition to 
paying $1,111,250 dividends and increasing its surplus by $70,523, 
the company added $194,355 to its reserves (including reserve for 
depreciation and for accrued unpaid Federal taxes), making the tota! 
of these reserves $4,512,560 at June 30, 1924. 
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SIGNS POINT TO IMPROVEMENT 


Midsummer dullness is this year greatly accentuated by a con- 
tinuation of the severe business reaction which began nearly a year 
age, according to the First National Bank of Boston. Business 
forecasters generally pronounce fundamental conditions sound and 
predict an increase of activity during the fall. This opinion is 
based on a plethora of money available at low rates of interest ; 
resonable stocks of merchandise on hand; sharply curtailed pro- 
duction adjusted to orders in sight; a most conservative program 
of ordering goods for immediate needs only, evidenced by low 
records of unfilled orders; and finally, the existence of heavy 
purchasing ability of consumers. These all are factors contributing 
to soundness and also are stimulants to better business likely to 
become effective in the near future. 

Money, not needed for the moment in business, is seeking outlets 
for investment, as witness the feverish activity in bonds at rising 
prices. The cotton textile industry is still in the doldrums, operating 
at about half capacity with no signs of improvement yet discernible. 
Woolen manufacturing is dull and curtailment increasing. The 
same may be said of the shoe factories. The building construction 
boom has apparently passed its peak and costs seem to be entering 
a period of slow decline, although projects under way plus work 
urgently needed are likely to keep fully employed for another year 
the limited number of available trained workmen. This last item 
is an important factor in the prediction of a resumption of better 
trade conditions during the fall and winter. 

The sharp increase in wheat prices brings to the surface another 
feature in the situation, which, in the opinion of many, has been 
mainly responsible for the uncertainty and recessions in business, 
namely, the maladjustment or relatively heavy impairment of the 
agricultural workers’ purchasing power. Since 1921, this handicap 
has been steadily reduced. The figures seem to show that the ex- 
change value of the farmer’s products has risen from below 50 per 
cent to nearly 80 per cent of the 1913 normal, and is gaining rapidly. 

The usual summer dullness in the paper and pulp industry is 
accentuated by the depression in general business. Production of 
all grades of paper in June was slightly below the previous month 
and 30 per cent under that of May, 1923. 


first six months of this year have been normal, as have also stocks 


Shipments during the 
in the hands of consumers and distributors. Production nd ship- 
ments of news print in the United States for the first six months of 
this year were approximately the same as for the corresponding 
period in 1923, but stocks on hand June 1 were about 65 per cent 
higher than June of last year. As a result of this weak statistical 
position, news print prices were recently reduced $2.00 a ton. 
Advertising, which is an important barometer for the paper 
business, has been maintained at a high volume. For the first six 
months of 1924 magazine advertising was 8 per cent higher than for 


the first half of 1923 and 33 per cent higher than for the first half 
of 1922. This apparently indicates a continuous satisfactory con- 


sumption of book and writing papers. 
steady, with a fair demand. 


Fine papers are holding 
Coarse paper showed improvement 
in the last week. -General conditions in the mechanical pulp market 
remain unchanged, while chemical pulp prices are firm, and a few 
substantial orders are being placed. The prevailing sentiment in the 
trade is that satisfactory adjustments are being made, and indica- 
tions are that there will be a marked improvement in the industry 
in the latter part of the year. 

Barring a shrinkage in imports, reflecting the dullness of do- 
mestic markets, changes in current foreign trade are of no great 
meaning. Centering of attention on home politics has lessened 
interest for the time being in European problems. While progress 
towards adjustment is indicated and the foreign exchange markets 
are more stable, exporters are awaiting more definite events for 
material influence on sales. The feature of May foreign trade re- 
turns was a decrease of nearly $20,000,000 in imports, compared 
with the preceding month, and $69,598,000 from the corresponding 
period last year. Exports declined about $18,590,000 from April, 
but exceeded those of May 1923 by approximately twice that figure. 
For eleven months of the fiscal year ended June 30, exports passed 
the $4,000,000,000 mark for the first time since 1920-1921, and ex- 
ceeded imports by $723,000,000 against an exports excess of $176,- 
000,000 for the corresponding period of 1922-1923. Net gold im- 
ports in the same period reached $381,900,000. In export exhibits 
by groups, total grains and grains manufactures show a decrease of 
40 per cent from the previous eleven months’ total, while for May 
the decrease from the corresponding month last year was 57 per 
cent. 


FOREIGN PAPER PRICES 


The monthly average import price of news print for May, acord- 
ing to figures which have just been issued by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington and which are the latest figures available, 
declined slightly as compared with April, the figures being 3.76 
cents per pound for the former month and 3.84 cents per pound 
for the latter. The average monthly import price for May of 
last year was 3.74 cents per pound. The average monthly imzort 
price of pulpwood, however, showed some increase for May; th: 
figures for the month being $10.19 per cord as compared $9.51 per 
cord for April and $9.48 per cord for May of the preceding year. 

The average monthly import price of mechanical pu!p for May 
also showed a considerable increase, the figures for the month 
being $35.37 per ton as compared with $27.85 per ton for April 
and $34.93 for May of last year. 

The monthly average import price of unbleached sulphite pulp 
for May was $51.21 per ton as compared with $50.90 per ton for 
April and $60.70 per ton for May of the year preceding. 

The monthly average import price of bleached sulphite pulp for 
May was $76.92 per ton as compared with $77 per ton for April 
and $94.08 per ton for May of 1923. 

The monthly average import price of sulphate pulp for May 
was $59.05 per ton as compared with $62.06 per ton for April and 
$66.68 per ton for May of the preceding year. 

The monthly average export price of news print for May was 
4.9 cents per pound as compared with 5 cents per pound for April 
and 5.3 cents per pound for May of the preceding year. 
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Let George Do It! 


By O. M. Porter, Asst. Sec. of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

Forest fire sweeping Northern Idaho and Western Montana! 
Hundreds of acres devasted by uncontrolled fires in Maine! These 
statements are typical of many a headline in the daily papers of the 
country. Such fires mean little or nothing to the average reader, 
other than a news item of more or less passing interest. The 
result of these fires, however, in many cases, is absolute zero in 
forest production for many years to come. 

Fires, destructive logging and the depredations of insects and 
fungi have rendered 81,000,000 acres of forest land in the United 
States absolutely unproductive. These lands are not producing the 
pulpwood of tomorrow, nor will they ever produce pulpwood or saw 
timber unless protected from fire. They represent an absolute 
economic loss, much of which, however, could have been prevented 
by adequate fire prevention and intelligent forest management. 

We are not crying “Wolf, Wolf” when there is no wolf, but the 
day is surely coming when the pulp and paper industry of the 
United States will have to practice forest protection and forest 
management. 

It is all very well to talk of book and news print from Southern 
pines, and of the forest resources of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, but the fact remains that the bulk of our paper consump- 


tion, as well as of our productive forest lands is here in the East. 


Fortunately, there is sufficient potential forest land East of the 
Mississippi and North of the Ohio to supply the entire pulpwood 
needs of the United States in perpetuity were they protected from 
fire and brought to a stage of reasonable production. 

How can this be done? What is the paper industry doing to 
help itself? How is woods operations progress being recorded? 
Where can data be obtained on new methods and new machinery, 
information as to practical forest management, methods of fire 
prevention and suppression, etc. Where is this being collected, 
interpreted and made available to the paper industry? The industry 
needs a woodlands section or a woodlands committee with sufficient 
foresight to appreciate the necessity of adequate fire prevention and 
productive forest management, as weil as the necessity of a co- 
operative exchange of information along these lines. How long 
will we continue to “let George do it,” and then how soon will we 
find the cupboard bare. 

Europe is recovering. 
capacity. 
sources. 


It has enormous potential consumptive 
Canada is using more and more of her natural re- 
Where is the pulpwood of tomorrow to come from? It 
must be grown, and grown here in the United States. A wood- 
lands committee or a woodlands section of the central organizations 
of the paper industry in the United States—the American Paper 
and Pulp Association—has a splendid opportunity to lead the in- 
dustry in progressive development along these lines. 
will it meet this challenge—grasp this opportunity ? 


How soon 





Experiments on Fruit Wrapping Paper 

Wasurincton, D. C., July 21, 1924——The Paper Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Chemistry has completed experiments on fruit and 
vegetable wrapping paper as the result of which tentative specifica- 
tions have been drawn up and submitted to the paper trade. 

F. P. Veitch, chief of the Laboratory states that the reaction 
from the trade to these specifications has been generally favorable. 
He pointed out, however, that these specifications are merely 
tentative and were drawn up to get the reaction of the trade. In 
this connection le has sent the following letter to paper manu- 
facturers: 

“For some time the Bureau of Chemistry has been studying 
fruit and vegetable wrapping paper with a view to determining the 
qualities needed in such papers and to draw specifications upon 


which reasonably satisfactory paper could be bought. In doing 


this work samples of fruit and vegetable paper were secured from 
the makers of such papers and also from the users. The users 
were asked to send samples representative of the papers that had 
been found to be satisfactory and also to send samples of papers 
which had proven unsatisfactory in their hands. 

Some seventy samples of different makes and kinds of paper have 
been examined. The weight per ream, thickness, bursting strength 
tensile strength and tearing strength have been carefully determined 
and qualitative tests have been made to determine whether or not 
the papers contained ground wood pulp. Based on the results ob- 
tained the following specifications are suggested: Specifications for 
apple and citrus wraps: weights (basis, 24 x 36—500) 12 pounds; 
average bursting strength: shall be not less than 5 points. Specifi- 
cations for tomato, cantalop and eggplant wraps: weight (basis, 
24 x 36—500) 14 pounds average bursting strength; shall be not 
less than 5 points. 

“We are sending these to you with the request that you con- 
sider them carefully and make any criticism or suggestions which 
your experience with such papers warrants. We would be glad to 
have you co-operate very fully with us and go as much into detail 
with your comments and criticisms as the situation demands. Any 
data that you care to send us will be greatly appreciated. 


No Improvement in Wisconsin 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

APPLETON, Wis., July 22, 1924—Paper Manufacturers are not 
agreed on business situation but none see much improvement. 
Orders are infrequent and those that are received require prompt at- 
tention, indicating that jobbers are carrying only “hand to mouth” 
stocks, 

The stalemate in business is illustrated by the fact that the large 
wholesale houses which usually place their orders for catalog paper 
much earlier in the year, have not as yet shown much interest. A 
few companies have called for quotations but only a few small orders 
have been placed. 

In spite of the slow business, manufacturers are optimistic and 
are preparing for a sudden and extensive improvement in business 
in a few weeks. Large quantities of pulpwood are being received 
in the valley. Most of it is from northern Minnesota and northern 
Wisconsin and wood from Canada is expected here shortly. Can- 
adian wood, the most of which is for the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company mills, is rafted across Lake Superior to Ash- 
land where it is loaded on trains for transportation to the Wis- 
consin River and Fox River Valley paper mills. 





Memorial to Zenas Crane 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PittsFIELD, Mass., July 22, 1924—-The Board of Aldermen have 
voted to appropriate $22,500 for the purchase of the park in front 
of the union station which Daniel England bought a year ago from 
the Berkshire Street Railway Company. This park is to be a 
memorial for the late Zenas Crane the former well known paper 
manufacturer of Dalton. Mr. Crane’s donations to Pittsfield in 
past years included to the Boys Club, Museum of Natural History 
and Arts, Home for Aged Women, and the Father Mathews, Y. M. 
C. A. and others. The sum voted takes care of the park and its 
development will be by public subscription. The vote was unanim- 
ous. In this vote the common council concurred. 


To Have Merchants’ Conference in Holyoke 


Hotyoxe, Mass., July 21, 1924—The second Annual Mill and 
Merchant Conference of the Associate Mills —the Crocker- 
McElwain Company and Chemical Paper Manufacturing .Com- 
pany—will be held at the Nonotuck Hotel, on Monday and Tues- 
day, September 22 and 23. 
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P _ SH EMICALS 
Exclusive Set ~<* Manufacturers 


of 
Ryan-Seaman Process 


DRY SATIN WHITE 


The Latest Development in The Coated Paper Industry 


Casein ALUM Pulp Satin White 


Crystal Boro Phosphate Both Commercial and Iron Free English China Clay 
———™ FOR PAPER MAKERS 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Increases Production 10% to 20% 


Combination Operating 
and 


Load Regulating 
VALVE FOR 
PULP GRINDER 


takes place of ordinary valve on each 
cylinder—instant control of load—no 


upkeep—no adjustments—operates — 


same as ordinary valve. 
EFFICIENT — ECONOMICAL 


a Made by 
Makers of . 
Cylinder Molds—Press Rolls—Pulp Nekoosa Motor and Machine Co. 
Grinders—Semi-Automatic Skinners c 
—collapsible shafting. Nekoosa, Wis. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


| Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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STEAM DISTRIBUTION, PUMPING EXTRAVAGANCE AND 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


By F. C. FarnswortH, Pres. FaArNswortu Co. 


Millions of pounds of steam and thousands of tons of coal are- 


required daily to dry paper. With good equipment it requires 214 
pounds of steam to dry a pound of finished paper, or 1.2 pounds of 
steam to evaporate a pound of water from the paper. The impor- 
tance of strict economy in the use of steam for drying paper is, 
therefore, paramount. 

In certain large news paper mills more than 1,000,000 pounds of 
finished paper are made daily. It is fair to assume that just for 
drying purposes including the trim and broke, heating, etc., upwards 
of 3,000,000 pounds of steam is required daily in this mill. Most 
of the large mills are located in the Northern part of the North 
American continent. When the heating load is naturally heavy, 
especially in mills located in Northern Canada where coal costs 
upwards of $10 per ton. 

In the past few years modern stokers, engines and boilers have 
been developed and considerable research work has been done to 
bring about the economic production of steam. Considering this 
fact and noting the wasteful conditions in the distribution of steam 
and how little thought is given to its proper use; one wonders 
whether engineers have been overlooking this very important factor 
in the manufacturing of paper. Improper distribution of steam 
applies not only to paper mills but to all types of manufacturing 
plants. But the greatest waste prevails in paper mills as they use 
greater volumes of steam for drying purposes. 

The steam for drying paper in most instances is a by-product or 
exhaust steam from engines driving the paper machine. Therefore, 
the first step towards economy is the choice of the engine. The 
most modern engine should be used and just be a little too small 
to supply the exhaust steam requirements, so that a little live steam 
would be required to supply the make up; thus avoiding any waste 
of steam by an excess exhaust beyond the drying requirements. 
It is impossible to design an engine that will give the exhaust amount 
of power and at the same time the exact amount of exhaust required. 

The ideal arrangement would be an electric driven paper machine, 
the generator driven by an engine just large enough to supply 
sufficient exhaust steam to dry all the paper and provide all the 
heating requirements. 

To effect the greatest economy in the engine, the drying or the 
heating must naturally be done with the lowest possible back pres- 
sure on the engine; therefore, an exhaust line of ample size and 
capacity should be used to eliminate friction in carrying the steam 
away from the engine to the drying system or heating apparatus. 
Then little excess back pressure will prevail at the engine over that 


shown on the line at the entrance to the heating apparatus or paper- 
machine. 

The steam used or wasted has a direct bearing on the cost of 
making paper. Economies can be effected at many points. The 
design of the paper machine determines how much water can be 
pressed or sucked out of the sheet before it enters the driers. 

The consistency, weight, slowness, or freeness of the stock, the 
condition of the atmosphere, the condition of the felts and the press 
rolls, the type of ventilating system used and the type of drying 
system used, all have a direct bearing on the amount of steam con- 
sumed per pound of paper dried. 

These conditions are largely governed by the papermaker and the 
operator. Therefore, they both have a distinct responsibility re- 
garding the cost of steam used to dry the paper. 

A drying system that will dry the maximum amount of paper with 
a minimum back pressure on the engine makes a definite saving every 
hour of 4. pound of steam per hp. for every pound drop in back 
pressure. Thus an engine of 100 hp. with back pressure reduced. 10 
pounds saves 500 pounds of steam per hour. 

If reciprocating engines are used great care should be in the 
selection of proper size oil separators, of proper design, using double 
oil separators if necessary to absolutely insure elimination of oil; 
good traps to drain the separators are necessary, for, if the traps 
clog up, great quantities of oil would suddenly be carried over 
which might find its way back into the boilers. 

Proper care of the oil separators between the engines and the 
driers is also an important factor. If oil shows in ‘the driers, extra 
oil separators should be installed, in order to be absolutely sure 
that no oil gets into the driers. It might get through the driers 
and mix with the feed water and from there go into the boilers. 

If a new oil separator is installed after the dryers have becom: 
coated with oil, the oil in the driers should be cut out with a solution 
of soda. Otherwise, while the new oil separator may be effective 
there will still be traces of oil in the feed water for months after 
its installation, because of the previously oil-coated driers. 

When this oil coating is removed a reduction in the pressure re- 
quired to dry will be noticeable immediately. Some engineers will 
contend that it is impossible to separate all the oil with oil separators 
on the exhaust line. It is a fact that some oil may pass the oil 
separators but if it does so the driers themselves will then become 
excellent oil separators. Of course, if the driers are acting as oil 
separators and become coated with oil it is possible that the balance 


of the oil will find its way into the condensate and there emulsify. 
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So that if large quantities are detected it is advisable to put what 
is known as grease extractors somewhere on the lines between the 
papermachine and the boilers. This condition, of course, is very 
bad, for oil coated driers require greater pressure to produce the 
same drying capacity. 

The bleeder type turbine is becoming popular because it does not 
use oil. But as to the comparative efficiency between the two from 
the steam consumption standpoint, the conditions to handle have 
much to do with the advisibility of choosing one or the other. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put on the importance of carefully 
selecting an engine. If a few more kilowatts per hour can be 
generated to supply the necessary exhaust steam for drying, the 
saving will be enormous. 

It is a fact that about half of the engines in paper mills could 
be substituted with a new improved type that would pay dividends 
on the investments of anywhere from 50 per cent to 300 per cent 
per annum. 


The Heating Load 


Steam for heating the building is a point that gives the designer 
of a paper mill considerable thought. Shall he install an engine 
large enough to supply the exhaust steam for drying and heating 
requirements during the winter months, then run the same engine 
with an excess of exhaust steam going to atmosphere during the 
summer months? Or should he install an engine giving exhaust 
steam enough to just dry the paper and use live steam for heating 
purposes? The location of the paper mal would have much to do 
with his decision. 

For illustration—A paper mill near the south with short winter ; 
and a paper mill in Northern Canada with a long winter. The two 
conditions have to be dealt with separately, specially where the 
heating load is large. 

Some paper mills have large quantities of steam going to the 
sulphite mill and no condensate returns from that source. It is 
therefore, necessary to heat up large quantities of make up water 
to feed into the boilers. 

In such cases it is an excellent opportunity to put in an engine 
giving enough exhaust to heat this make up water and at the same 
time get some additional power, with only about 5 per cent loss in 
energy in passing the steam through the engine. 

All condensate from paper machines or steam heated units should 
be returned direct into the boilers at the high temperature at which 
it leaves the heated apparatus and should never be mixed with make 
up water in hot wells, receiving tanks, or feed water heaters. 

There are many large mills which have water power available 
that are carelessly using steam and not getting all of the power out 
of it that is available as it passes into the driers or heating units. 

Very often these very mills are short of electric power at some 
seasons of the year. Therefore, every precaution should be taken 
to use all the energy from the steam before it passes to the drying or 
heating units. Either the power is a by-product of the steam or 
the steam is a by-product of the power. 


It is not advisable to waste 
either. 


It is an actual fact that some large mills have an excess of 
water power which they use to generate steam by electric steam 
generators and then they pass this live steam to heating and drying 
units without first passing it through an engine. 


Proper Ventilation System Saves Coal 

A hood over the paper machine is very important. In most 
machine rooms it will save a lot of fuel for the reason that it carries 
the water vapor direct from the paper machine. If no hood is used 
enormous quantities of steam are required to keep the machine room 
roof warm enough to keep it dry. The general atmospheric condi- 
tions fluctuate greatly and if the ventilation system is flexible, then 
great quantities of steam can be saved. In most instances, it will 
pay to have a careful inspection every few hours of the day and 
regulate the steam and the ventilating system accordingly, as the 
atmosphere conditions change. 

In many mills the hot blast system of applying hot air over the 
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driers is a paying investment. It helps to dry the paper and is 
especially useful where there is not sufficient drying capacity to dry 
all the paper that can be made. It further helps to ventilate the 
machine room. Careful consideration should be given this subject 
before installing a system, as it requires more steam to provide the 
hot air, and if there is not excess of exhaust steam available and 
live steam must be used to provide the hot air, then the cost of 
steam might affect the value of the hot blast system. Further, if 
the hot blast system is used, the condensate from the steam used 
for heating should be drained directly into the boiler, so that no 
sensible heat is lost in the handling of the condensate. 


Good Boiler Room Equipment and Operation Saves Coal 


The general boiler room equipment has a direct bearing on fuel 
economy. Where good water is available one can use a boiler that 
may be hard to clean and yet be more efficient, while if poor water 
has to be used and the boilers cleaned often, the boiler that might 
be somewhat less efficient, yet easy to clean; would be the most 
advisable. 

Proper selection of stoker for the coal that is to be used is very 
advisable and analysis of the coal by experts is also economy, 
especially if large quantities are used. 

Proper reading of the CO, is important to have. Proper draft 
control and furnace control, good flue cleaners, etc., careful ex- 
aminations of the settings and walls, should be made, seeing that no 
air leaks take place, and regular inspection of the blow off valves, 
to insure that they are not leaking. 

However, the most desirable of all is a good operating and com- 
bination engineer who will keep his records and work for efficiency 
using modern scientific methods in the boiler room. Instruments 
for recording the operation of all the boiler equipment are important. 
Records properly and regularly kept are very important, and, proper 
credit should be given the operator in order to encourage care and 
interest in the work. It would probably pay well to give a bonus for 
improvements and savings effected. The engineer is not given 
enough credit for the work and savings he effected. He may be 
directly responsible for a boiler plant valued at a million dollars 
and held responsible for results, that means profit or loss, yet many 
business men runing a million dollar business are so important that 
it is necessary to pass through several secretaries to get to them. 
The engineer who carries a great responsibility is not, in many 
instances looked up to with as much regard as he should be. A 
good general, practical engineer with good sound judgment is as 
important to a paper mill as the President, in many instances. 

Scientific steam distribution economic handling of the condensate 
under pressure, metering, keeping records, and boiler feeding are 
all very important from a fuel saving standpoint. It is generally 
conceded that the practical man is needed to operate a paper mill, 
and that paper making is an art, yet the mill must have its scientific 
men and all mechanical equipment should be operated scientifically 
from every angle with a proper record of costs of maintenance, of 
new construction, and equipment with records of the life of all 
operating equipment, replacements, etc. 


The Losses Occasioned by Air in Dryers and the Advantages 
of Removal 


Air is a non-condensate gas and when mixed with steam in driers 
it retards the drying. However, if sufficient pressure on account of 
the air increases back pressure on the engine, which does not operate 
as smoothly under high back pressure and uses more steam. 

A recent test was made using all the air that could be blown into 
the driers through a 4” pipe with 150 pounds pressure on the air 
line, and while the same drying capacity was maintained, 25 per cent 
more steam pressure was required. 

Stagnation of air in driers, necessitating pressing harder on one 
side of the press rolls to compensate for the sluggish drying. 

Accumulation of air in driers is caused by poor circulation, due 


to the method of extracting the water from the driers. ‘If water 
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accumulates in the driers and covers the end of the syphon pipe 
there is positively no way for the air to get out. The only way air 
can get out of the driers is to be blown out of the syphon pipes or 
buckets or through pet cocks in the ends of driers. 

When starting up on Monday morning all the driers are full of 
air. Steam cannot enter the driers unless this air has some means 
of escape. If it is possible to open up the return header to atmo- 
sphere, the incoming steam will blow the air out of the driers 
through the syphon pipes, or buckets providing there are no short 
circuits. 

Short circuits are caused by the natural tendency for the flow 
of any fluid or gas to follow the line of least resistance. Suppose 
that the return header is opened on the wet end and that there are 
no small traps on the syphon pipes, then the flow will naturally tend 
to go through the driers nearest to the wet end. If the syphon 
pipes are large it only needs full flow through a few driers to give 
it the full capacity of the return header. As soon as this condition 
occurs, the remaining driers are utterly unable to discharge the air, 
for, the flow of steam and air is confined to those nearest the outlet 
in the return header. The rest of the driers are completely stag- 
nated and choked with air. 

High circulation of steam through each and every drier is the 
logical way to remove air. This condition without danger of short 
circuit, can be achieved by dividing the driers into three or four 
groups, thus using the condensing effect of the wet paper passing 
over the wet end groups to pull the air, steam, and water from the 
dry end groups. In such cases the condensate is separated from 
the steam as it passes from one group of driers to the next. All 
the air is eventually banked in the first wet end drier, which is 
blown through its syphon pipe to the atmosphere or a small vacuum 
pump. When warming up the cold machine a large auxiliary valve in 
the wet end group can be opened to allow the rapid escape of all the air. 

By this method all air can be removed from the largest paper 
machines in fifteen minutes or less, for, it is kept traveling through 
the dryers at a speed of ten thousand feet per minute toward the 
No. 1 drier where it is released. 

If there is a small trap on each syphon pipe, air cannot escape 
from the driers. For, the operation of these small traps is dependent 
upon water having accumulated in the driers until it has covered 
the end of the syphon pipe. After a few moments the steam in the 
syphon pipe condenses and the water goes up to the trap and opens 
the trap allowing water only to travel through to the return header. 
As soon as the water falls away from the end of the syphon pipe, 
steam enters instantly and closes the trap. 

Therefore, there is no chance for the escape of air where small 
traps are used on the syphon pipes. 

It may be argued that the small trap has an air port or vent. If so, 
then one of two things happen; either this air port is large 
enough to carry away all the water from the driers and uncover 
the end of the syphon pipe permitting the steam to blow through 
with the air, or it is not large enough to achieve this result, and 
then, no air can get away from the drier, for, the syphon pipe is 
always submerged. 

The supposed air port is soon clogged with dirt or oil and the 
usual corossion found in return lines. At best, the aperture is very 
small. Very often sediment, dirt or oil clogs the entire trap valve, 
and the drying capacity of the entire drier is out of commission. 

It only takes about three driers out of commission on the average 
machine to kill 10 per cent of the drying capacity. 

For years thousands of people have had the erroneous idea that 
the vacuum pump which is always used with these small traps was 
actually sucking in out of the driers. This is entirely wrong for 
when the trap valve seat is closed absolutely nothing is passing 
through it. When it is open, only water passes; NOT AIR. 

In any case, if there were no vacuum pump at all, one pound of 
steam pressure in the drier would push the condensate out through 
the trap valve at a speed of several thousand feet per minute. But 


with the tiny aperture that is put in small trap valves the friction 
is so great that the vacuum pump may help in some cases to pull it 
through the valve aperture. 

How much better is the condition for the evacuation of air from 
driers in high circulation systems where the syphon pipe is not 
restricted by a small trap and is free to blow continuously carrying 
with it absolutely all water and leaving the syphon pipe end free 
and uncovered, so that all air that gathers in the drier is carried out 
with the great volume of steam that passes through the driers and 
syphon pipes. 

The same thing applies where buckets instead of syphon pipes are 
used except that the water is taken out intermittently. 


In High Circulation Systems 


The syphon pipe has a slight advantage over the bucket inasmuch 
as air is heavier than steam and tends to accumulate on the bottom 
of the drier. The syphon pipe is evacuating this air continuously 
whereas the bucket is full of water and unable to catch any air as 
it passes the bottom portion of the drier where most air accumulates. 
This water of course, is discharged almost instantly and the steam 
and air blows through for the remainder of the revolution. 

Where NO Higher Circulation Prevails—The bucket is abso- 
lutely useless as an evacuator of air. For in such cases, the only 
agent being used to evacuate anything from the drier is gravity. 
And traps are used to drain a common return header. There is no 
difference in the pressure between the steam header and return hader, 
therefore, NO FLOW. If there is no flow and gravity is the 
evacuatory agent, it is easy to see that the air on the bottom of the 
driers has absolutely no chance to get out.. 


Losses by Water in Dryers—Advantages by Removal 

The heat conductivity of water is ten times as slow as that of 
cast iron. Therefore, there is a distinct loss in drying capacity 
when water collects on the bottom of a drier. 

If an inch of water has accumulated which it is sure to do if 
the syphon pipe is 1” from the bottom, the rotation of the drier 
spreads this water over about 25 per cent of the surface. Therefore, 
25 per cent of the drier is insulated from heat just as though 
asbestos were placed on the bottom. It is true that the water is 
hot but the paper is absorbing the heat at a greater speed than the 
steam can pass it through the water, therefore, there is a cold patch 
where the water is. This condition has been eliminated and the 
steam pressure reduced whenever small traps have been removed 
from the syphon pipes and a high circulation system installed. It 
is such a simple matter to let the steam blow out of the syphon 
pipes, and use it over again in driers on the wet end of the paper 
machine in a high circulation system where the pressure in a common 
return header is relieved so as to induce the steam to blow con- 
tinuously and equally from all the syphon pipes. 

If there is only one pound drop in pressure between the drier and 
the returned header, and the syphon pipe is 2” from the bottom of 
the drier, the velocity of steam through the syphon is enough to 
suck absolutely all water from the bottom of the drier. It passes 
out as a fine mist. This can be easily tested by disconnecting a 
syphon pipe from the common return header and letting it blow to 
atmosphere or to a point with one pound less pressure than that in 
the steam header. Note how much hotter the drier will be. This 
system permits the use of very small syphon pipes for the evacuating 
velocity is high enough to enable all the water and some steam to 
be extracted from the largest of driers through a %” or smaller 
syphon pipe. 

When all the driers are cleared by this method the temperature 
increases to such an extent that the pressure must be reduced or the 
paper will be burned. The result is that either more paper can be 
dried with the same steam pressure or the same amount of paper 
can be dried with less steam pressure. The value of HIGH CIR- 


CULATION drying system, that will extract all the water and air, 
cannot be over-estimated. 
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Advantages of Graduated Temperatures in Drying 


The sudden application of heat to anything containing moisture is 
dangerous, unless the heat is applied gently, and gradually. The 
moisture turns into steam so rapidly that it will rupture the cohesive- 
ness of the substance in its rapid expansion. 

Paper is no exception to the rule and considerable improvement 
is made on the sheet when temperatures are graduated through the 
driers. As much as 2” shrinkage in the width of the sheet has been 
stopped through graduation. 

With the old fashioned drying system the driers are just as hot at 
the wet end as they are at the dry end. The fibers on the outside 
of the sheet are dried hard, leaving the water in the center of the 
sheet so that as the sheet passes over the driers the water in the 
center of the sheet has to be pulled out through the dry fibers to the 
outside of the sheet, thus impairing the quality as well as the test 
and strength of the sheet. 

To provide a condition where the graduation of temperature will 
increase as the paper enters the driers and decreases as it leaves the 
driers, the steam is sometimes taken in at the center of the paper 
machine and the temperatures graduated toward the wet end and 
towards the dry end. A new mill making probably the best news 
print in Canada is using the graduation both ways. This graduation 
of temperature is very essential when making fine grades of paper, 
especially graduation on the wet end to bring the temperature up 
gradually. Graduated temperatures will produce a stronger sheet 
of paper for the reason that the fibers are not scorched or seared 
by high temperature at the wet end. Not only paper but any 
product is better if it is dried slowly and gradually. 

A better finish on the sheet is very noticeable. Graduation can 
only be accomplished by dividing the dryers into groups, as done in 
High Circulation Systems. Many factors have to be considered 
in the determining of the best grouping of the difference sections. 
Several mills have attempted to install a High Circulation System 
without consultation with, or employment of experienced engineers, 
and have made great failures, for the simple reasons that they did 
not understand that when passing steam from: one section to the 
other velocity gets so high that separation of water is impossible 
without proper controlled water seal differential regulators to slow 
down the speed and control the water separation. 

Without knowledge of the way to handle this method which has 
so much merit, water will be carried into the condenser section and 
retarded the drying rather than improve it. 


Method of Obtaining High Circulation 


In a high circulation drying system to avoid short circuits make 
each system pipe blow equally, the driers are divided into groups 
or sections. The steam enters the dry end section and passes out 
to the return header. This return header becomes the steam header 
ior the rest of the group of driers. But of course, the water is separ- 
ated off by the proper separators under control for reducing the speed 
through the separators, so that only dry steam enters these driers. 
The steam passes continuously in this fashion from one group to the 
next. Each group contains fewer driers, as the wet end is ap- 
proached. The last group being No. 1 drier wet end. This drier 
is a surface condenser by reason of wet paper going over the outside. 
It gets its steam from the return header of the group preceding. 
This group for exactly similar reasons is also a surface condenser 
and gets its steam from the return header of the preceding group. 
and so on, to the dry end. Therefore, it is perfectly obvious that 
the steam is traveling at a high speed from the dry end through 
the driers and syphon pipes, to the wet end, separating off the water 
between each group of driers, and carrying the air to the No. 1 
wet*end drier, which is the air separator. 

There is naturally a drop in pressure between each group of 
driers for the syphon pipes cannot blow enough steam to equalize. 
This drop in pressure produces graduated temperatures which are 
a great advantagge. To prevent fluctuation of these temperatures 
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a water sealed diiferential regulator between each group of drier’s 
supplies sufficient make up steam to maintain a constant diTerence 
in pressure between the groups. The condensate from each separator 
and differential regulator as it moves towards the wet end maintains 
the water scale between each section or group of driers. It drains 
by gravity into a tank and is held under pressure thus retaining the 
original heat. As fast as the tank fills it automatically meters and 
discharges, the condensate (still under pressure) to a boiler feeding 
system. By this means the condensate leaves the driers as soon 
as formed and is returned directly into the boilers at practically the 


same temperature as the steam carried into the driers. 


What High Circulation Produces—Advantages of High 
Circulation Systems 

High circulation systems give complete and continuous removal 
of all air and water from driers. Uniform graduation of tempera- 
tures is then possible by reason of the ease of control which only 
becomes possible through the high circulation. Less pressure is 
required to dry, and there is no variation of temperature across 
the face of the driers. 

The maximum heat transfer through the shell of the driers is 
obtainable. Uniform peripheral temperature is maintained Less 
pressure is required to dry and less weight on drier bearings. With 
these conditions existing it is less difficult to maintain a uniform 
moisture content. There is less shrinkage, less cockels, less broker, 
better finish, greater strength of sheet all of which leads inevitably 
to greater production. 


The value of uniform moisture content cannot be over estimated 
for, if temperatures are fluctuating the back tender will lean to the 
dry side to be safe. One or two per cent more moisture content 
on a big tonnage easily means a ton more production per day. 
Temperature control devices work much more sensitively where 
the variation of temperatures are minimized due to the complete 
elimination of water and air from the driers. The birth of tempera- 
ture control devices would have been unheard of had the present day 
knowledge and systems been available for the complete removal of 
water and air. 

A mill using a poor drying system will find it hard to compete 
with a steam cost and production with a mill that has a good one. 

Hot Water is Valuable—Thirty-four pounds of water evaporated 
in boilers will make one H. P. A pound of coal will evaporate 
about eight pounds of water from and at 212° more or less, depend- 
ing on the efficiency of the boiler. Only a percentage of the heat 
from the fuel is actually absorbed by the water, the rest goes into 
gases and ashes. Preheating of the water before it enters the 
boiler is desirable. There are many styles of heaters for utilizing 
the exhaust steam for preheating the water. But the really efficient 
steam plant should have no exhaust steam available, from the paper 
machine and beating system. It has been explained how detrimental 
it is to have water in driers, for steam will not penetrate through 
it fast enough to make a quick transfer of heat through the shell of 
the driers, for maximum drying. Yet this same condensate is near 


the temperature of steam and if it be kept under pressure will retain 
its heat. 





Should the pressure at any time drop through faulty handling of 
this condensate, a definite drop in temperature takes place and for 
every 10 degrees drop in temperature there is a waste equivalent to 1 
per cent of the fuel used to dry. 


To illustrate in a plant making 100 tons.of board per day it 
takes about 3 pounds of steam per pound of paper or 500,000 pounds 
of steam in 24 hours. If the steam pressure were 40 pounds the 
temperature of the condensate would be 280 degrees. Let us assume 
the machine to be equipped with small traps on each syphon pipe 
with a vacuum pump pulling a vacuum of 10” on a common return 
header. The temperature of the water leaving the vacuum pump 
will be about 180° for that is the temperature of condensate under 
10” vacuum, showing a.cooling down process in the vacuum pump, 
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creating a drop in temperature of 100 degrees, which is a loss of 
100 B. T. U’s. If 600,000 pounds of steam were used daily, 600,000 
times 100. Or 60,000,000 B. T. U’s are, therefore, being wasted 
daily. All of this waste would be saved with a closed system 
which would keep the condensate moving under pressure and at high 
temperature until it was delivered into the boilers. 

Board mills using high pressure steam for drying in order to 
obtain maximum tonnage from a deficiency of driers, are the mills 
where this kind of waste is usually most prevalent. Of course, 
ether mills have the same proportionate waste if they are drying 
with steam above atmospheric pressure and fail to use a system 
that will hold this condensate under pressure and keep it under 
pressure until it is delivered into the boilers. 

A condensate drainage and pumping system must consist of pumps 
that will handle high temperature water. Contrifugal or piston 
pumps will not handle it much above 212°, for the reason that it 
is not usually convenient to obtain enough static head pressure, 
with a closed pressure drainage system. The condensate drains by 
gravity through substantially large pipes into a tank equalized in 
The condensate rises until it 
trips. A valve, which admits high boiler pressure steam direct to 
the top of the water in the tank. The increased pressure momen- 
tarily checks all inflow from the heated apparatus, and condensate 
is quickly discharged through small lines to a common trunk line. 
Then the boiler pressure is automatically released into the heated 
apparatus being drained and the L. P. condensate again flows into 
the tank. All the condensate from the various heated units in the 
plant is drained and pumped in similar fashion into this common 
trunk line which leads to the wastes in Duplex tanks placed above 
the boiler.. One of these tanks is always receiving while the other 
is discharging by this means providing a continuous flow of con- 
densate from the heated units directly into the boilers. The tanks 
are vented into one of the heated units directly into the boiler. The 
tanks are vented into one of the heated units, being drained thus, 
at no time is the condensate allowed to drop to a pressure below 
that of the heating units it comes from. 

The advantage of handling condensate by tanks—is that as soon 
as the condensate forms it, is moved away from the heated units 
and into the boilers, through small pipes at high speed and under 
pressure reducing radiation losses to an absolute minimum and 
conserving the heat to the utmost. 

The cost of operation is minimized absolutely, no steam gets out- 
side of the closed loop. Steam is taken from the boiler and con- 
densate is returned without any heat loss except radiation. 

Maintenance costs are negligible for no oil is necessary and there 
are no stuffing boxes or packings and the operation is entirely 
automatic in every respect. 


Metering Condensate 


Accurate metering of the condensate while under pressure and at 
high temperature is very important and is a simple matter where 
tanks are employed to handle it, and is best way of finding steam 
costs, for a counter and recording thermometer records how many 
times the tanks have discharged and the temperature during any 
given period of time. 

Metering, if done at all, must be done with apparatus that does 
not require too much time, watching or labor to operate it, other- 
wise interest is lost and metering is discarded. The cost of drying 
paper is such a big item in its manufacture that records should at 
all times be kept very carefully. No up-to-date mill can afford to 
neglect the steam cost records if they expect to meet competition. 

If the metering records show an increased steam consumption, 
the felts may need changing, the press rolls need more pressure, 
the stock may be slow, the suction poor or the atmospheric condition 
in the machine room may need modifying. 

Unless the metering records were kept and used intelligently 
losses go on indefinitely unknown. Metering would show the 


number of breaks during the day, the time, and the duration of each 
break. 

If all the make up water plus the condensate were fed into the 
boiler through the Boiler Feeder, the total water fed into the boiler 
would be metered in the same way. 

Where tanks are used to handle the condensate from a high 
circulation drying system and from all the heating units then the 
vacuum pumps, traps, feed water heaters, receiving tanks, hot wells, 
and boiler feed pumps can be eliminated, resulting in big saving of 
fuel. 

Thousands of feet of piping are also eliminated_and the consequent 
saving in radiation cannot be ignored, inasmuch as for every 100 
sq. ft. of radiating surfaces it takes 1 hp. of steam per hour to keep 
it heated, and for comparison sake 100 lineal feet of 2” pipe equals 
about 100 sq. ft. or 1 hp. of steam per hour is required and 1 hp. 
costs about 3 pounds of coal per hour. .Think this all over when 
you see a lot of excess equipment and piping that could be eliminated. 

There are too many men ready to say that they know steam and 
there are too many others today ready to experiment with men 
who have not had the experience. It is well worth considering the 
proposals of specialists. Inexperienced men get ideas and jump at 
them without giving them sufficient thought and the consequences are 
a loss of fuel by bad mistakes and very often loss of production 
because of poor piping and drying system. 

Some mills can use economizers to advantage. However, there are 
a number of the most modern boiler plants that are not using 
economizers because they feel that the first cost, depreciation, main- 
tenance cost, etc., compared with the results produced does not 
warrant the expense. Take good advice in this matter. With 
some types of boilers the use of economizers is very advisable. 

If a plant has large quantities of high temperature condensate and 
very little make up water and the flue gases are comparatively low, 
then the economizer is not advisable, especially if a good system ot 
handling the high temperature condensate into the boilers directly is 
used, so that the condensate is held under pressure and at a high 
temperature. Some plants have condensate ‘at such high tempera- — 
tures that the small increase that it would get in the economizer 
would not warrant passing it through. That is, if it can be put 
into the boilers at such high temperatures that if the economizers 
were used they would heat it but very little higher to get near the 
flue gas temperature. While in other plants, there are large volumes 
of cold water which it is advisable to pass through the economizer, 
especially where the boiler has high flue gas temperature. 

In plants where there is fifty per cent high temperature condensate 
and the balance cold water, then it is advisable to use economizers 
only of size sufficient to heat the make up water and let the con- 
densate go direct. In other plants where high flue gas temperatures 
prevail, it maybe advisable to use a boiler feeding system and 
handle all the high temperature. condensate from the paper machine 
and heating system as well as the makeup water through the 
economizer and thus obtain a maximum efficiency by entering the 
economizer with high temperature water and be able to preheat it 
still higher with the high temperature flue gases. 

Piping covering plays an important part in fuel economy, all pipes 
should be covered, ‘evem: the heads of the dryers, and the steam and 
return headers above paper machines. 

Pipe covering can be overdone, good quality covering should not 
be more than 1%” thick on any service, as beyond that thickness 
the cost of the covering compared to the good it will do will show 
a loss on the investment if the life of the steam or return pipes, 
or equipment covered is taken into consideration. 





Crane Mills Closed for Two Weeks 


[¥ROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Datton, Mass., July 22, 1924——-The Crane Bay State Mill is 
shut down for two weeks. The Old Berkshire Mills which closed 
down the 12th for two weeks are expected to open again the 26th. 
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THE SOUTHERN FORESTS AND THE PULP AND PAPER 








INDUSTRY* 


From one end of the continent to the other the question arises, 
“How are we to maintain an adequate supply of timber?” The pulp 
and paper industry is among the most insistent of those seeking an 
answer to this question. 

In 1870, only a little over 50 years ago, the amount of wood used 
as a raw material for paper was insignificant. The value of the 
product from the eight establishments then in existence was valued 
in the United States Census reports at only $172,350. Today, 83 
per cent of our paper has its origin in the forests. It is estimated 
that in 1922 over 9,000,000 cords of wood were used in the manu- 
facture of the more than 8,000,000 tons of paper consumed in the 
United States. 

The manufacture of this product has been centered chiefly in the 
Northeast, in an area bounded on the west by the Mississippi River 
and on the south by Kentucky and the Virginias. In this area are 
located the most important stands of spruce, fir and hemlock found 
east of the Rocky Mountains. These three species constitute about 
76 per cent of the pulpwood used in this country. Extensive stands 
of these species are also found in the Pacific Coast states, but are 
so far removed from the markets for paper that they have only been 
used in the manufacture of products for local consumption. 


The stands of these species in the southern states are negligible 
from the standpoint of paper manufacture. The south does contain, 
however, large supplies of species which may be considered pulp- 
wood, of which the yellow pines constitute by far the largest pro- 
portion. Among other pulpwood species which occur in important 
quantities are aspen, cottonwood, birch, beech, maple, yellow poplar, 
and red, black and tupelo gum. The stand of the hardwood species 
is estimated at 335,000,000 cords, or nearly 50 per cent more than 
the total stand of spruce, fir and hemlock in the northeast. The 
stand of yellow pine, estimated at 940,000,000 cords, is over four 
times that of the spruce, fir and hemlock in the northeast. 


Capable of Rapid Reproduction 


Not only is the south in the possession of large stands of pulp- 
wood species, but it is capable of reproducing them rapidly. Twenty 
years are sufficient to produce trees of pulpwood size, which in the 
case of shortleaf pine on fully stocked land, will yield, according 
to Mr. Forbes, Director of the Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
thirty-eight and one-half cords per acre, or an average of nearly 
two cords per acre per year. Northern spruce requires from 40 to 
80 years to reach pulpwood size and represents an average yield 
per acre of only about one-half cord per year. On the basis of 


these estimates the area required to maintain on the sustained yield _ 


basis a mill using spruce, will be four times that required by a mill 
using a similar quantity of shortleaf pine. 

The climatic conditions of the south are favorable, not only to 
rapid growth but to uninterrupted harvesting of the wood. There 
is no need to pile up in storage at the mill 50,000 to 100,000 cords 
during portions of the year as it is necessary to do at many mills in 
colder climates. Decay losses incident to storage may consequently 
be reduced to a minimum and carrying charges largely eliminated. 

With all these advantages in favor of southern forests as a source 
of supply, coupled with their nearness to the paper markets, only 
440,000 cords of pulpwood, not including slabs and waste, were cut 
in this region in 1920. This cut consisted principally of yellow pine, 
which was for the most part pulped by the sulphate process and the 





*Presented at the organization meeting of the Southern Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

1In charge Section of Pulp and Paper Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
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product used in the manufacture of fiber container boards and kraft 
wrapping papers. It may be of interest to consider some of the 
reasons why the south has taken such a limited part in the develop- 
ment of the pulp and paper industry and then to turn our attention 
to the possibilities which southern forests have of becoming a vital 
factor in the industry of the future. 

There are four grades of paper involving large consumption of 
wood which are so different from each other in their properties and 
in the quality of pulps used in their manufacture that they may well 
be considered individually; they are, news print, board, wrapping, 
and book. 

Large Consumption of News Print 


News print, composed wholly of wood pulp, constitutes 31 per 
cent of the entire consumption of this country. Seventy-five to 80 
per cent of news print is made by the mechanical process. The 
wood is ground and used without chemical treatment. The color 
and impurities of the wood persist in the pulp. Spruce, more than 
any other wood, combines excellent color and low pitch content, 
with ease of grinding to a pulp of the desired degree of strength 
and fineness. The firs and western hemlock have been used to only 
a limited extent for this purpose. The southern pines, because of 
the depth of their color and of their relatively high pitch content, 
are not well adapted to the manufacture of mechanical pulp, and 
there seems little probability of their being used for this purpose. 
The hardwoods, such as are found in the south, while free from 
pitch and in many cases possessing the desired color, yield pulps 
which are too weak and too fine fibered to be used in news print. 


New Process Being Developed 

A method that would make possible the separation of the fibers 
without the severe mechanical action of the customary grindstone, 
and also without reduction in yield or discoloration of the fiber, 
would make available these potential resources to the news print 
manufacturers provided the cost of the product would not exceed 
the cost of mechanical pulp. Such a process is being developed at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and it is anticipated that it will 
be possible to manufacture from this product a paper which will 
meet the demands of the newspaper publishers and at a price, when 
manufactured locally, that will compete successfully in the southern 
market with standard news print. Further investigations, including 
a commercial deinonstration, will be required before the product 
can be considered assured. The successful development, from such 
woods as the gums, cottonwood, and aspen, of a paper of this char- 
acter would make it possible for the south to supply its own news 
print. How far such a product from the southern forests could 
compete in northern markets would depend to a large degree upon 
the extent to which mills now operating can adapt their processes 
to the little-used species still available to them. 

In addition to mechanical pulp news print requires from 20 to 25 
per cent of unbleached sulphite pulp to give the paper its requisite 
strength. Without sulphite the sheet cannot be made on our modern 
machines, nor could it be used on the printing presses. The neces- 
sity of producing a cheap product precludes the possibility of bleach- 
ing the pulp. The suphite process is the only chemical process now 
practiced which yields a pulp of a sufficiently light color to be used 
in news print without bleaching. The chemicals used in the process, 
however, do not dissolve the pitch found in such resinous woods as 
the pines. Spruce again is best adapted to this process, although 
balsam fir and .hemlock find readier application than they do in the 
mechanical process. The hardwoods, while fairly easily pulped by 
the sulphite process, yield a product composed of very short fibers 
and, hence, without the requisite strength-giving value for news 
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print. Pulps made by the process referred to above, however, do 
not require the use of sulphite to obtain the required strength. 


Consumption of Fiber Board 


The consumption of fiber board in the United States nearly equals 
that of news print. The term board includes various grades. Some 
are made wholly, or in large part, from old paper. The stronger 
grades, especially those used for the manufacture of fiber shipping 
containers, require the addition of chemical pulp to give them the 
requisite strength and wearing qualities. For this purpose extensive 
use is made of kraft pulp manufactured by the sulphate process 
from coniferous woods. As a source of this grade of pulp, the south- 
ern pines cannot be excelled. The sulphate process, being alkaline 
in character, readily dissolves the pitch and yields from the pines a 
pulp which, although dark brown in color, possesses remarkable 
strength and wearing qualities. Its fibers are longer and broader 
than the pulps obtained by this process from the northern conifers 
and serve as an excellent strength-giving stock in high test con- 
tainer board. 

Wrapping papers made from southern pine pulps have a coarse- 
ness of texture, or “wildness,” not characteristic of the northern 
product. “Wildness” in well-made papers is no indication, however, 
of a lack of strength and wearing quality, although it may add 
somewhat to the difficulties of the salesman who brings the product 
into competition with the finer textured papers of the north. The 
experience of the Forest Products Laboratory indicates that it is 
possible to exercise sufficient care in the manufacturing processes to 
produce a paper which combines both strength and fineness of tex- 
ture. Within the last years reports. have appeared of the installa- 
tion or construction of six Fourdrinier machines to be installed in 
southern mills. When these machines are in operation the manu- 
facturing capacity for kraft paper of mills operating on the southern 
yellow pines will be practically doubled. 

Fiber boards and wrapping paper are intimately associated with 
the merchandizing of goods. Any marked increase in the industrial 
development of the country will unquestionably be reflected in an 
increased demand for these products. The southern pine forests 
with their cheap pulpwood, the excellent suitability of their wood 
for the sulphate process, and their nearness to the paper markets, 
will without doubt be called upon to supply in ever increasing pro- 
portion the wood required to meet the demand made by expansion 
in this phase of the industry. The rapid depletion of northern pulp- 
wood species will do much toward focusing attention upon the 
potential possibilities of these sources of supply in the south. 


Book Paper Consumption 


Book paper, which is dependent upon the forests for 75 per cent 
of its raw material, constitutes over 12 per cent of the paper con- 
sumed in the United States. It has not been until very recently, 
however, that this grade of paper has been included among the 
products of the southern forests. 

Normally the wood pulp used in book paper has consisted of 
about equal parts of bleached sulphite and bleached soda pulps. The 
bleached soda pulp is made from aspen and limited quantities of 
other broad-leaf woods. The production of this grade of pulp in 
1922 did not exceed 384,000 tons. There was but little competition 
in other branches of the industry for the wood used in its manu- 
facture. The production of bleached sulphite pulp, including pulp 
prepared for bleaching at paper mills, amounted in the same year 
to 537,000 tons, for which product there were required over 1,000,- 
000 cords of wood. The spruce, fir and hemlock which constituted 
almost the entire pulpwood supply for this product were in great 
demand also for mechanical pulp and news grade sulphite. 

Under these circumstances the southern forests, with its extensive 
stand of cheap pulpwood, consisting of both conifers and hard- 
woods, offers attractive possibilities as the basis for a book paper 
industry provided advantage is taken of the knowledge already 
available as to methods of pulping and bleaching. To prepare from 
the unbleached pulp a product suitable for book paper requires espe- 
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cial care in the bleaching process. The bleached product at its best 
does not equal the northern product in brilliance of color and, for 
this reason, probably could not now compete with it in northern 
markets. The manufacturer, however, who operates his own paper 
mill will find little difficulty in making from his own pulp papers 
which are entirely satisfactory to the trade. Already the commer- 
cial production of book paper, based on the use of bleached pine 
pulp, is being successfully carried on upon a scale sufficiently ex- 
tensive to indicate that it is likely to become an important branch 
of the paper industry in the south. The pulping, because of the 
resinous character of the pines, is not done by the sulphite process. 
This process, as operated for the production of kraft pulp, yields a 
product which it is difficult to bleach. A product of much better 
bleaching properties is, however, obtained by the introduction of 
slight changes in the method of operation and by the exercise of 
more accurate control over the manufacturing condition. Further 
intensive investigations, which will doubtless develop many im- 
provements in the quality of the product and in the economy of 
operation and should help to stimulate activity in the application of 
the pines to the manufacture of this grade of paper, have been under 
investigation at the Forest Products Laboratory for several years 
with satisfactory results. Commercial interests have co-operated 
with the laboratory and have also studied the subject independently. 


Difficulties Encountered 
Attention might be called to difficulties which have been met with 


-in the manufacture of pulp and paper in the south and which have 


no connection with the suitability of the woods used. These dif- 
ficulties have been concerned primarily with problems of manage- 
ment and of labor. The pulp and paper mill, frequently merely a 
secondary consideration with a lumber company, has at times not 
been held to the continuity of operation that such costly establish- 
ments require. The quality of labor that has been used has not 
always heen adequate for operations requiring considerable skill. 
These difficulties are, however, rapidly being overcome as the im- 
portance of the industry to the region becomes more thoroughly 
recognized. The elimination of these difficulties will greatly assist 
in the development of those processes, such as the manufacture of 
book paper, which require skill and care in both operation and 
management. 

The southern forests have, therefore, many advantages which 
should make them an important factor in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. They contain large stands of pulpwood species, which can 
be rapidly reproduced on relatively small areas and can be harvested 
continuously throughout the year. They are favorably located with 
respect to markets for paper and paper products. 

The pines are well suited to the manufacture of fiber container 
board and kraft wrapping paper and may be expected to supply in- 
creasing proportions of the country’s need for these products. They 
are already being used in the manufacture of book paper and the 
outlook is bright for a marked development in this branch of the 
industry. They are not suited to the manufacture of news print by 
present processes. 

The hardwoods are limited in their application chiefly to the 
supply of soda pulp or its equivalent as used in book paper. If the 
favorable results so far obtained in the investigations under way at 
the Forest Products Laboratory can be substantiated on a commer- 
cial scale, these woods will also find application to the manufacture 
of a paper that could be used for standard news print with the 
desired printing qualities and low cost of manufacture. 


H. A. Moses Gives Building to Westport 
; [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Woronoco, Mass., July 22, 1924—-Horace A. Moses, President of 
the Woronoco Paper Company of Woronoco and Mittineague has 
given to Westport, N. Y., a fine Junior Achievement building mak- 
ing a very attractive addition to the town. The building will be 
completed this summer. 
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PAPER DRYING AND EFFECT ON SIZING QUALITY 


We have recently encountered some difficulty in the matter of 
sizing a very heavy Fourdrinier sheet. We have used varying 
amounts o€ rosin size and alum, and have shifted the machine op- 
erating conditions considerably, but, as far as I can see, the greatest 
material benefit from the many changes made was in the drier tem- 
perature. 

For example, it was found that with a drier temperature ap- 
proaching 217 to 219 degrees F., the best sizing results were ob- 
tained. Unfortunately, the setup of our machine at the present time 
is such that this maximum temperature is attained only on the driers 
nearest the dry end of the machine. sOur drier curve, therefore, 
increases rapidly from the wet end of the machine to the dry end, 
as the drier temperatures on the wet end are in the neighborhood 
of 185 degrees F. We realize, of course, that this condition is not 
perfect, and that for the best results we should follow more closely 
Klemm’s theory that the highest drier temperature should be at a 
point in the drier train where the paper contains an appreciable 
amount of moisture. 

The driers on this machine are 24 in number, and I am wondering 
whether you can suggest the best form of drier temperature curve to 
follow to obtain a maximum sizing effect and a minimum burning 
effect. 

It is my view that perhaps the driers five, six, seven and eight, 
from the wet end, should have the maximum temperature, and, from 
that point on, decrease slightly in temperature until at the last drier 
the temperature would be in the neighborhood of about 200 to 206 
or 207 degrees F. 

I would appreciate any advice that you can give me in this matter. 

MEMBER. 


The question you raise is a very interesting one, especially as it 
has a bearing both on paper drying and sizing. 

As you know, the tendency of engineers has been to think only 
of the efficient application of steam used in drying. One result has 
been the sectionalizing of the drier train, and passing the steam from 
the dry to the wet and where the colder and wetter paper results in 
a group of condenser driers. With a vacuum pump on the discharge, 
these are frequently below atmospheric pressure. 

Even without division of the driers into sections, E. P. Gleason 
and Maurice Nielson have found that there is naturally a graduation 
of temperature from the wet to the dry end, which may perhaps be 
due to mechanical conditions in the steam distributing system. It 
may be that a virtue has been made of necessity, but most paper- 
makers hold that a graduated temperature in drying results in less 
trouble from shrinkage, cockling and curling, especially where the 
stock has been somewhat hydrated. Certainly, for drying a porous, 
free sheet—if the greatest quantity were wanted to be dried on the 
least equipment—the highest temperature and the largest amount 
of heat should be applied to the wet sheet, with a reduction in the 
temperature as the sheet became dry. From the standpoint of the 
most efficient use of steam, however, it would not be advisable. 

As to the effect of temperature and humidity conditions while 
drying on the sizing quality, I doubt if much is known in this coun- 
try. Continental literature has had some references to the need of 
moist heat to develop sizing quality in rosin-sized paper, especially 
where high free rosin is used. I have never observed any such con- 
ditions in practice such as you indicate, but others may have done so. 
In a laboratory it should be possible to determine definitely what 
the temperature must be in an atmosphere of 85 to 100 per cent 
relative humidity to get proper sizing results, and, if you can'do so, 
it would be advisable to make the tests. 

If you wanted then to arrange the drying so that an elevated tem- 
perature would be had when the sheet contained, say, 20 per cent 
moisture, two or four driers at that point could be supplied with 
live steam, the surplus to be passed to those at the wet end; the 
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general drier train (sectionalized or not) being supplied with ex- 
haust steam. Before making any change, however, I would try to 
find out if the sizing trouble you mention is really due to the drying, 
and not to some of the other many variables that are possible. 


I am passing your inquiry to a considerable number of members 
interested in sizing, as well as drying. As their comments come in, 
I will pass them to you in blank, and in a few weeks distribute a 
transcript of the replies in blank to those who participate in the 
discussion. 

W. G. MacNaucuton, Secretary of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 





Eliminating Drag of Suction Box 

“The writer, a papermaker of twenty-five years’ practical 
experience, has been working on a device that will eliminate the 
drag of the suction box on the felts. Can you give me, from 
your experience or records, what in your opinion would be added 
to the life of the felt in terms of percentage by the elimination of 
suction box drag? PAPERMAKER. 

Note: Replies received in response to this inquiry will be 
handled in the usual way and a transcript in blank sent to those 
who contribute to the discussion—Secretary, Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


June News Print Statistics 


Production of news print in the United States during June 
amounted to 120,723 tons and shipments to 122,229 tons, according 
to the News Print Service Bureau. Production in Canada amounted 
to 107,667 tons and shipments to 113,212 tons; making a total pro- 
duction of 228,390 tons and shipments of 235,441 tons, by 65 com- 
panies. The news print mills also made 752 tons of hanging paper, 
241 tons of which were made in Canada. Stocks of news print 
paper at United States mills totaled 33,428 tons at the end of June, 
and at Canadian mills 15,336 tons, making a combined total of 
48,764 tons which was equivalent to 4.8 days’ average production. 

Comparing production during the first six months of 1924 with 
similar periods in each of the four previous years the United States 
mills show 1 per cent less than 1923; 9 per cent increase over 1922, 
22 per cent over 1921, 1 per cent less than 1920; the Canadian mills 
show 9 per cent more than in 1923, 31 per cent more than 1922, 81 
per cent more than in 1921 and 53 per cent more than in 1920. 
The combined production of the United States and Canada shows 
an increase of 3 per cent over 1923, 18 per cent over 1922, 44 per 
cent over 1921 and 19 per cent over 1920. 

Production in Mexico amounted to 6,441 tons during the first half 


of 1924. Political trowble caused suspension of operations for sev- 
eral weeks. 





Security Behind Northern Mills Bond Issue 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

AppLeTon, Wis., July 22, 1924.—Security behind a $675,000 bond 
issue authorized by the Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay 
recently is $3,420,995.24, according to the company’s bond prospec- 
tus. The bonds bear interest at the rate of 6% per cent but are 
yielding about 6.75 at the present market price. 


The company’s properties are listed as follows: Dock and site 
at Green Bay, $60,950; plant and property at Green Bay, $2,596,296; 
water power on Menominee river, $350,000; 4,806 acres of timber- 
land in Octonagon county, Michigan, $311,773; stumpage and 
logging operations with Sawyer-Goodman Company, $101,974. 
Average net earnings for the last eight years, the report says, 
were $296,482 and the total bond holders’ liens aggregate $1,100,000. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstract of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


CLARENCE J. WeEsT, CHAIRMAN 


Mechanical Processes 


Effect of Density of Wood in the Preparation of Groundwood. 
A. Malinovski. Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 78-80 (Jan.-Feb., 1923). 
Wood grown under unfavorable conditions possesses narrow annual 
rings. Such wood is dense and hard, requiring more time and 
energy in grinding. Grinding cold it was found that with the 
densest wood production fell to 27.8 per cent of normal per unit 
time. Amount obtained per unit volume fell to 14.2 per cent of 
normal. Also loss of fiber in white water increased 14 per cent. 
The cause is probably greater brittleness of the fibers of dense wood 
giving more small fibers. Wood with wide annual rings gave up 
to 5.3 per cent increase per unit weight, and up to 20.7 per cent 
gain per unit time over normal. On spruce the following measure- 
ments were made: 

Breaking Folding %o 
Length Stretch Test Ash 
a+b a+b a+b 
: a:b —— a:b 
2 2 2 
Paper from 

normal wood 3.080 042 2.38 150 696 043 2.83 
Paper from 

dense wood. 2.490 0.43 1.94 1.71 3.66 0.33 2.75 

The generally accepted preference for the softer woods is justified 
by these tests—M. L. C. 

Regulating Device for Wood Grinders. J. M. Voith. Ger. 
pat. 383,860. June 20, 1922. Zellstoff U. Papier 3, 276 (Dec., 1923 
Description is given of a contrivance for determining the pressure 
of the wood in the grinder.—J. L. P. 

Magazine Wood Grinder. F. Walther Gunther. Ger. pat. 
387,614. Papierfabr. 22, 18-19 (Jan. 13, 1924). The pressure on 
the wood, contained in the niagazine, is electrically controlled.— 
iL. 2 

Development in Wood Grinders Towards Achieving Highest 
Efficiency in Producing Mechanical Pulp. Otto J. Goeppinger. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 2, 43-48 (Jan. 10, 1924). A description of 
the Voith caterpillar magazine grinder and of its operation, with 
a comparison with other types, showing the following advantages: 
uniform power consumption, uniform high grade pulp, high yield per 
cord of wood on account of less slivers, minimum power consumption 
per ton of pulp, simple operation and low maintenance cost, adapt- 
ability to any form of wood (round, split, square, slabs, edgings) ; 
minute adjustment of finger bars during operation, easy changing of 
stone, elimination of pressure cylinders, pistons, etc., and capacity 
up to 1400 hp. per unit-—A. P.-C. 

Chemical Changes of Groundwood During Decay. Mark W. 
Bray and T. M. Andrews. Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 137-139 (Feb., 
1924). Fresh, clean groundwood consisting of 70 per cent spruce 
and 30 per cent balsam was sterilized and then inoculated with 
pure cultures of fungi that had been isolated from pulp or pulpwood, 
and the more important chemical changes, together with the losses 
in weight, which take place in groundwood as a result of infection 
with specific organisms in pure cultures were studied. The brown 
rot organisms studied showed a selective action on cellulose and 


acted on the lignin only to hydrolyze off part of its methoxyl © 


groups. The loss in cellulose in the case of extreme decay was 
54 per cent, with an accompanying loss of 3 per cent lignin. The 
2.8 per cent loss in methoxyl content practically accounts for the 
loss in weight of the lignin. The loss in weight and the chemical 
changes which the groundwood undergoes during a given time 


interval and under one set of conditions vary considerably with the 
nature of the organisms causing the decay—A. P.-C. 

Beater Theories. A. Fast. Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 45-58 (Jan.- 
Feb., 1923). Hoffman in 1872 published the results of the first 
experiments on the power consumption of beaters. Then appeared 
several other articles. Ferd. Jagenberg in 1887 was the first to 
offer a formula for beater operation. Mathematical analysis of 
beater problems by Kirchner followed in 1897. Haussner published 
his book in 1902 and Strohbach’s articles appeared in 1904. Hauss- 
ner attempted to show the dependence of the work of the beater 
upon its dimensions and the shape of its parts as well as upon the 
nature of the fibers treated. Pfarr in 1907 systematized the then 
prevailing theories and Haussner criticized his work in .1908. In 
1908 Beadle and Stevens published their book. Kirchner’s “Das 
Papier” appeared in 1914. The author then compares and criticizes 
the formulas of the aforementioned authorities under the headings: 
(1) Cutting, (2) Beating, (3) Power consumption, (a) produc- 


jive and (b) non-productive—M. L. C. 


Testing the Beating Theories of Sigurd Smith. A. Fast. 
Bum. Prom. (Russia), 2, Nos. 2-3, 163-186 (1923). The author 
made a thorough study of the beating action of two beaters of 
different design using hemp, linen, cotton and wood cellulose. The 
chief difference between the two beaters was in the arrangement of 
the bars on roll and bedplate. Complete and detailed data of the 
experiments are given. Calculations were made by the formulas of 
Pfarr-Kirchner and also by those given in Smith’s “Die Rationelle 
Theorie des Ganzzeughollanders” edited by Heuser (1921). The 
experimental results supported some of the beating theories, but 
there was also some disagreement, as in the relation of hydration, 
density and pressure upon bedplate; speed of circulation and spacing 
and depth of the bars on the roll.—M. L. C. 

Acceleration of Mucilage Formation in the Beater by Chem- 
ical Means and by Adding Mucilage-Forming Substances. Carl 
G. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 22, 1-5 (Jan. 6, 1924). The article is 
concerned for the most part with the author’s past researches on 
the subject of pulp-mucilage formation in the beater. Most of the 
work has already appeared in previous articles or in patents. 
Cellulose, after treatment with hydrochloric acid gas and steam, 
is converted into a friable, pulverulent substance which goes readily 
to cellulose mucilage on beating. The conditions incident to mucilage 
formation, such as strength of acid, temperature, time of treatment, 
etc., are well defined. Similarly oxycellulose, treated with alkali and 
acidified, yields cellulose mucilage on beating. Paper stock and 
a small amount (1 kg.) of this mucilage in the beater will give a 
furnish which yields a dense, strong sheet of paper. Another method 
of producing mucilage is the use of certain natural substances. 
Tropical fibers are easily converted in the beater to the colloidal 
condition. Flax, or hemp chaff, after being cooked to pulp by the 
sulphite process, is beaten to an almost structureless mass in 15 to 
30 minutes. A small amount of acid accelerates the reaction. The 
use of cellulose mucilage, made by a chemical process, would de- 
crease the power, and therefore the coal, consumption in the beating 
process.—J. L. P. 

Paper Texture and the Manufacturing Process. Paul Klemm. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 62-64 (Jan. 12, 1924). This first article on 
the relation of paper texture to the manufacturing process is 
concerned with the preparation of the stock in the beater. In the 
first place, the beating treatment varies with the choice of fibrous 
material and is further influenced by the addition of non-fibrous 
substances, as fillers and sizing compounds. The purity of the water 
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used is often a factor to be reckoned with in the beater. For a 
paper of uniform texture certain gradations of fiber lengths are 
necessary. If the lengths of the fibers are more or less long, the 
less uniform will be the structure of the finished sheet. The density 
of paper diminishes with increase in elasticity of the fibers, in the 
water-soaked condition, and coarseness of the stock. Its density 
increases with increase of hydration, plasticity, and flexibility of the 
stock fibers.—J. L. P. 

Beating Engine Bedplate. C. E. Greene. U. S. pat. 1,424,399, 
Aug. 1, 1922. The bedplate consists of alternate strips of steel and 
of wood bolted together in staggered arrangement and clamped in 
a trough-like bed. The bedplate rests on the floor of the trough 
between a pair of (preferably) wooden strips which are confined 
on one side by the side of the trough while the opposite side is 
shaped to conform to the staggered bedplate. The fasteners for 
the bedplate consist of angle irons, the vertical portions being 
against the side walls of the trough, the lower edges resting on the 
wooden strips, the horizontal portions being in substantially the 
same plane as the outer face of the bedplate, and the opposing 
edges conforming to the shape of the bedplate. As there is practi- 
cally no wear on the fasteners, when the bedplate wears down the 
wooden strips are planed down sufficiently to bring the horizontal 


portion of the fasteners to practically coincide with the level of the 
bedplate—A. P.-C. 


Bleaching 


Electrolytic Alkali Chlorine Installations of the Pulp and 
Paper Industries. August Weyl and Theodor Nissen. Siemens 
Z. 3, 407-409 (1923); Chem. Abs. 18, 201. The Siemens-Billiter 
cell was found to be well suited for the pulp factories on account 
of its simplicity of operation. In one of the German factories 
described, 26 S.-B. cells produce 1,480 kg. of chlorine gas (or 1,330 
kg. of chlorine contained in chloride of lime), 1,670 kg. of sodium 
hydroxide (in solution, 50° Bé.) and 500 cu. m. of hydrogen. The 
consumption of power, labor ‘and materials per day was: 5,300 kw. 
hrs., 2,600 kg. of sodium chloride (put into solution, 280 g. per 1.), 
1,550 kg. of burnt lime, 60 kg. barium chloride (for sodium chloride 
purification), 28 kg. calcined soda, I foreman and 10 laborers. The 
complete unit consists of a power plant, a sodium chloride dis- 
solving plant, cell room, chlorine absorption room, and sodium 
hydroxide solution evaporating room. There are 26 cells in series, 
2,000 amperes and 4 volts per cell. The diaphragm is composed of 
asbestos fiber and barium sulphate. The cathode is iron gauze. The 
cathode product averages 125 g. sodium hydroxide and 140 g. sodium 
chloride per liter. The purified product: 740 g. sodium hydroxide 
and 12 g. sodium chloride per liter—C. J. W. 

Sizing of Paper. L. P. Zhereboff. Bum. Prom. (Russia) 2, 
No. 1, 59-77 (1923). Most writers still persist in their adherence 
to the Wurster theories of the sizing process although the work 
of many investigators has shown them to be contrary to facts. 
Little progress has been made in the science of sizing, because of 
attempts to repair the faulty Wurster construction instead of re- 
jecting it entirely. The work on the construction of rosin is fully 
reviewed from the time of Illig, 1806. Much was done in identifying 
the rosin acids, but very little in studying rosin as a whole in 
relation to paper sizing. Some of the investigators of rosin used 
methods which were later shown to be erroneous. Rosin can be 
separted into two acid groups: (a) by dissolving in a mixture 
of petroleum ether and alcohol and adding a few drops of water, 
and (b) by adding a prepared size to water at 30° C., when one of 
the groups drops out as a flocculent precipitate while the other 
group stays in solution as soap. The petroleum ether group of 
method (a), or the saponified group of method (b) is light 
yellow, easily floating, sticky, insoluble in aqeous spirits. The 
other group, found in size as free rosin, is dark, immobile even at 
90°, non-sticky, brittle and soluble even at 50% alcohol. Most 
rosins contain 35 to 50% of the dark group. For one sample of 
rosin the constants of the light and dark groups, respectively, 
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were: cold acid number (SZ)—184 and 150; hot acid number 
(KZ)—184 and 179; ether number (AeZ)—O and 29. Sizing 
tests were made to determine which of the two groups was superior 
by dipping filter paper in alcoholic solutions of each and drying 
at 80° C. The light group gave well sized paper with 2.6% rosm, 
the dark group showed no sizing with 9.33%. The conclusion is 
drawn that the advantage of using a free rosin size is not in the 
efficiency of the free rosin particles, but by leaving the dark group 
of-acids in the rosin free we prevent these from interfering with 
the combined rosin entering into chemical molecular action with 
the cellulose—M. L. C. 


Sizing Without Rosin. N. D. Ivanhoff. Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 
141 (Jan.-Feb. 1923). Experimental run was made at the Okulooka 
mill using very fresh groundwood. One per cent of caustic soda 
on the weight of the air dry fiber was added in the kollergangs. 
The pulp contained 29.9% moisture and 0.354% rosin on air dry 
basis. The alkalinity was 4.26 g. NaOH per liter of water. Three 
beaters of 45 pood capacity (750 kg.) were furnished with 27% 
chemical pulp and 73% mechanical pulp. After 2% hr. beating 
24 funt (about 20 Ib.) of animal size and 54 funt aluminum 
sulphate were added. The paper made from this furnish was 
entirely unsized. In the next experiment the groundwood was 
furnished directly to the beaters from the grinders. The furnish 
was 65% groundwood and 35% chemical pulp. Caustic soda, 
0.72% on weight of air dry groundwood was added. For 60 pood 
of dry fiber in 4 beaters, 12 funt of NaOH, 32 funt of glue, and 
36 funt of alum, were added. Beating time was 2% hr. The 
paper showed no sizing fastness. In previous tests at the Kondrov 
mill (Bum. Prom. No. 1, 1922, 146) there was 1.5% rosin on the 
dry groundwood in the kollergangs, and 0.45% on the fiber in the 
beaters, against 0.25% at the Okulooka mill. Beating time at the 
Kondrov mill was 4%4 hr. The complete extraction of rosin in the 
wood evidently requires longer mechanical treatment and prefer- 
ably heating of the stock—M. L. C. 


Humic Acid for Sizing. A. K. Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 118 (Jan.- 
Feb., 1923). Referring to the article of C. J. West in Paper Trade 
Journal (No. 1,-1922) it is pointed out that in spring sizing results 
are better due to the presence of humic compounds in the water. 
These act as “protective colloids” similarily to glue or starch. It 
is, therefore, the humic compounds that raise the efficiency of the 
rosin in sizing and not vice versa.—M. L. C. 

Rosin Production in Native Forests. Anon. 
5-7 (Jan. 6, 1924). 
in Europe.—J. L. P. 


Notes on the Lorenz Method for Determination of Adhesive 
Colloids in Glue. Peter Kirchhoff. Papierfabr. 21, 529-430 
(Dec. 23, 1923). The analysis of glue according to the method 
of F. Lorenz does not make a distinction between gelatine and 
adhesive colloids. This is in agreement with O. Gerngross and 
H. A. Becker, who assert that good gelatine has the same adhesive 
power as glue and that in investigation gelatine has not been used 
in the same concentration as glue. Adsorption of the proteins, 
precipitated by tannic acid, in gelatine and glue is only quantitatively 
possible to a certain degree by the use of alumina. At least 5 g. 
of alumina are necessary for the adsorption of 0.1 g. of glue sub- 
stance and it is recommended that the residual solution, concen- 
rrated to a small volume after the adsorption, be tested with tannic 
acid solution—J. L. P. 

Gelatine and Gelatine Sizing. A. Vanel. Papier 26, 1455-1458 
(Dec. 1923). A description of the properties of gelatine and of 
the method of carrying out tub sizing with gelatine—A. P.-C. 

Science and Papermaking. Jacques Crolard. Science et Indus. 
7, No. 108, 27-36 (Jan. 31, 1923). An outline of the necessity 
and advantages of studying papermaking problems scientifically, 
exemplified by the study required to ascertain the mechanism of 
sizing —A. P.-C. 


Papierfabr. 21, 
A brief article dealing with rosin production 
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THE USE OF APPRAISALS IN DETERMINATION OF THE 


INCOME TAX* 


By SHELDON E, WARDWELL 


Value of Appraisals to Executives 


You will hear from other speakers of the methods and features 
of appraisals, but before I speak on my limited subject, I want to 
say that, although I have not had forty-eight years of experience 
like the last speaker, I fear I must admit having passed the years 
of adolescence and unsophistication, and I am frank to say that I 
have never seen any case where the executives of the company 
could not get a great deal more than it cost out of an appraisal, 
aside from any help which it might be on questions of taxation. 

We all hope that the distressing years of the confiscatory excess 
profits tax are past, but few of us have yet had a satisfactory de- 
termination for all of those years. Further than that, the days of 
high taxes are not past, and, in my opinion, taxes will not be mate- 
rially reduced for a decade, if in a generation. At the present time, 
Congress is facing the necessity of paying a bonus now, or in the 
immediate future. That will probably be followed by pensions in 
due course. Aside from these perhaps meritorious expenditures, 
the politicians are getting more and more in the habit of purchas- 
ing votes with sumptuary laws. They regard the public treasury 
as being as miraculously refillable as the widow’s cruse, and the 
mentally dishonest persuade the economically illiterate that cor- 
porate income is the reservoir. 

I cannot see but that one of the most important elements of cost 
for our close scrutiny is going to be taxes, and it remains for execu- 
tives and the cost accountants whose duty it is to look after the 
investment, to strive in every legitimate way to see that the industry 
and property which they represent does not bear any more than its 
fair burden of the tax. This peroration is not out of place. I 
think we all realize it, and it cannot be too frequently repeated. 

Many Kinds of Appraisals * 

When we come to the question of appraisals, it is to be remem- 
bered that for tax purposes there are a great many different kinds. 
Some companies may want an original cost appraisal, which is fre- 
quently useful in checking up books of account or invested capital, 
or in proving that books of account do not properly reflect invested 
capital, and that you are entitled to application of the relief sec- 
tions of the law. In some cases, an appraisal may be desired for the 
purpose of proving the value as of some date of consolidation; in 
other cases, an appraisal based on present-day unit prices may be 
useful to determine amortization to which the industry may be en- 





*Address delivered at Worcester, Mass. 


titled under the war amortization features of the income tax act; 
but I presume the appraisal most used, and the one in which you 
are naturally most interested, is the appraisal which is going to 
assist you in determining 1913 values. 


Industrial Plant Values 


_ It is a pretty well recognized fact that the books of account do 
not reflect the values of the plant, in industries which have been in 
existence for some time. There was a constant rise in prices in this 
country from 1893, or thereabouts, until 1913—not as violent or 
radical as it has been since that time—but still there was a very 
constant and regular increase in prices, and the appraisal based on 
1913 unit prices is going to show up and enable you to prove a value 
higher than that shown on the books. 

In addition, particularly here in New England where we have 
been on the whole rather conservative in our methods of accounting, 
one will very frequently find that the books and records of the 
company do not reflect either the costs or the values of the plant. 
An appraisal based on 1913 unit prices is going to allow you to 
take care of that situation, and if it is properly made and pre- 
sented in detail, it is bound to be accepted in Washington and used 
as a basis for determination of your taxes, either in case of sale 
or in case of determining your annual rate of depreciation over the 
ensuing years. 

Values of Specific Units 

The appraisal is very useful in yet another respect. Very few 
companies have so departmentalized and unified their accounts, par- 
ticularly their old accounts, that they can put their hands on the 
cxact cost or value of a unit at the time when it may be displaced 
or become obsolete. All you accountants know that under the Reve- 
nue Department’s interpretation of the income tax laws, there was 
no allowance for obsolescence prior to the 1918 act, except, of 
course, when the unit was discarded. Under the 1918 act you are 
allowed to make a depreciation deduction which will take into con- 
sideration the accrual of obsolescence. The department intimates 
(although I cannot find anywhere that they have actually so ruled) 
that you can accrue for a unit only where. you can actually point 
the finger of scorn at it, and say that this is now, or in a year or 
two hence will be, obsolete. In my opinion, that is an incorrect in- 
terpretation of the law. The law says that you are entitled to “a 
reasonable allowance for obsolescence”; and, I think, when Congress 
wrote those words into the statute it intended to provide that you 
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could set up a reserve which would assure you of being in a financial 
position where you could replace any unit at the end of its useful 
life, without regard to whether or not you could, during the years 
of accrual, point to the obsolescence feature which was going to 
shorten the life of the unit and take it out before its time. 

The appraisal is very useful in this respect. If you attempt to 
calculate your normal wear and tear depreciation, and add to that 
your obsolescence requirement without a knowledge of the actual 
cost of the particular plant unit in detail, you are not going to get 
very far with the department. If, on the other hand, you have a 
schedule made up in such detail as engineers can furnish you, of 
your various units, when the life of a unit expires you are going to 
be able to calculate the cost or value of it, and also the depreciation 
which you have been allowing as a charge against the unit, down 
to the time when it is scrapped or has become obsolete. Then you 
are in a position to know actually what the obsolescence is which 
you are entitled to charge off, and you are also, in the process, able 
to calculate and provide for that obsolescence to a considerable ex- 
tent in advance, and prove your case with the department so that 
you can obtain your obsolescence allowance annually instead of 
waiting for the deaths. 

You will realize that with the average bookkeeping system, even 
with the best co-operation between the engineers or managrs in 
charge of the various units of the plant, and the accountants, when 
it comes to the time of discarding any property it is very difficult 
to be able to discover all the costs of the property thrown out. It 
is all right if you tear down a whole building or something like 
that, or discard all the machinery in it, but if you are doing a re- 
modeling job and throwing out individual machinery, how often are 
you able to obtain from the managers, the engineers or the records, 
the value, not simply of the unit which is being discarded, but of 
all the subsidiary equipment which goes with it, such as pumps, 
piping, machine foundations, grading, and particularly the factor of 
intangible costs which are properly ascribable to that unit? I have 
never found many cases where a corporation which had been in 
existence for a good many years, had kept its records in such shape 
that the accountant who had to do it, could sit down and check over 
the items and be sure that he was taking care of all the eliminations 
when those eliminations were due. The inventory and appraisal 
properly made in detail will enable you to do it, and enable you to 
sustain your figures in Washington. 

Your chairman spoke of my experience with the Valuation Com- 
mittee of the Forest Products Industries. So far as I know, prac- 
tically every large company which is in the forest products industry 
was forced to go out and make an appraisal of their timber holdings. 
That is perfectly natural. The depletion element is very large, very 
important, and very much in dispute. They had to do it, and I 
know of very few cases where those appraisals were not found so 
useful as to impel them to follow them up with a plant appraisal, 
if they had not already had one. The same thing is true all through 
the wasting industries. It has been rather neglected by the manu- 


facturing industries here, although I think the appraisal is coming 
into its own in time. 


The Call for Detail Appraisals Imperative 


On the method of making an appraisal, I had not intended to talk, 
but I will say this word of warning from experience. An appraisal 
which is not made in detail is not going to do you any good in 
Washington. I have forgotten the number of the ruling, but most 
of you are familiar with it—the ruling of the department on what 
is necessary before they will consider an appraisal. In most cases 
the information can be furnished without very much trouble; but 
if it cannot be furnished, it is not necessary, in spite of their ruling. 
They are accepting appraisals where they cannot furnish all this 
evidence, and I will say that courts of law have accepted appraisals 
where very much less than detail information is furnished; but, so 
far as the actual inventory and the pricing thereof is concerned, 
that should be in detail. Otherwise, it is no good for insurance pur- 
poses, and it is no good for tax purposes, and the department is 
entirely right in throwing out an inventory and appraisal. which is 
not in detail, or is not in such shape that the engineer and the ac- 
coutant can explain in detail the unit prices which are being applied 
to a particular item. I am entirely in sympathy with the depart- 
ment’s attitude in requiring the detailed costs. If they are not given 
the details, they cannot check up, and so cannot do anything with 
the appraisal. 


An appraisal which is based on a certain cost per spindle, or 
something like that, has its own value in determining the value of 
your plant, but it is not going to do yoy any good in Washington, 
and it is not going to do the managers of the plant any good in the 
long run. A cubic foot measurement or a figure based on an as- 
sumed curve does not amount to anything. If you want an ap- 
praisal, it is worth while to spend money to obtain one which lists 
the units in every minute detail and which brings up, with the field 
sheets back of it, all the detailed costs which go into it; and when 
once you have it, it is not a great deal of trouble for the accountant, 
with a little assistance from the engineer, to keep it along from day 
to day, so that it is practically a perpetual appraisal which is good 
not only for tax but for all purposes. 

I am very glad to have the pleasure of speaking to you, and I 
hope that such of you as have appraisals, are going to have as good 
luck in Washington with them as I have had. I have not com- 
pleted all of mine yet, and I have lots of quarrels on my hands— 
I think the members of the special engineering section who are now 
handling appraisals are not to be blamed. They are greatly handi- 
capped by the amount of work on hand. The section was not or- 
ganized in time, the personnel was scattered throughout special sec- 
tions, and it has just recently been brought into an engineering 
section. I think in the course of years that it is going to be of great 
assistance there in the determination and the alleviation of our tax 
burdens. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BANKER AND ACCOUNTANT" 


By Wa tter W. Heap 


The banker’s real need for the service ,of a certified public 
accountant and the great responsibility of the accountant—are 
peculiarly the result, of the complexity of modern business relation- 
ships. In the early days of banking there were no certified public 
accountants. There was no real need for the service rendered today 
by certified public accountants. Bank loans, in an early day, were 
made upon the basis of the confidence which the banker felt in 
the applicant for a loan—just as today—but the establishment of 
this confidence was the result of direct personal ‘contact, not the 
result of a statistical analysis. The banker formerly knew per- 





of the mid-west district of the 


*A r read at the regional meetin 
" Neb., May 23, 1924. (From 


American Inst. of Accountants, at Omaha, 
Journal of Accountancy). 
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sonally the men who applied for the loans. Frequently he knew 
all the details of their career, their family history, the reputation 
of their ancestors. Certainly he knew all the essential facts of 
their own business history. Off-hand, the banker of that period could 
assay the relative financial integrity and stability of almost every 
individual in his community. He may not have known the exact 
amount of the assets and liabilities of any individual. Instead of 
that, he built his credit file upon his knowledge of human nature 
and, particularly, upon the nature of his own customers. 

The growth of cities and the development of great corporations 
made it impossible for the banker to continue to do business by 
these methods. It became an impossibility for any individual officer 
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to know all the persons with whom his bank did business. Cor- 
porate organizations, to a considerable extent, removed the per- 
sonal element from financial transactions. Personal integrity con- 
tinued—continues today—to be the most important single factor in 
rating a customer’s credit; but this alone does not suffice, nor is 
the banker able to determine even this factor with the same sim- 
plicity and the same direct contact that was formerly the rule. 
For a time, under the new conditions, the banker continued to 
deal directly with his customers who sought loans. He dealt with 
them on a more formal basis. He asked for financial statements. 
He made inquiry as to the accuracy of the statements rendered. 
But he continued to maintain a direct contact in so far as this 
investigation was concerned. He was his own accountant. 


Direct Relationship Outgrown 


In time however, even this direct relationship was outgrown. 
Increasing intricacy of business relationships and increasing size 
of business units required the development of specialists, who made 
it their business to attain a special proficiency in the analysis 
of financial statements. These specialists have developed into the 
profession of certified public accountancy, as it exists today. 

The original work of such accountants was the checking up of 
the liabilities shown on a financial statement, the verification of the 
facts as stated and the investigation of the basis for these facts. 
Next the banker required the accountant to investigate the customer’s 
statement of assets, not merely to verify the accuracy of the figures, 
as reflecting accurately the record of the customer’s own books, 
but also to make certain that the book figures accurately portrayed 
the actual condition of his business. This made it necessary that 
quantities and values of merchandise be verified, that the classifi- 
cation of items be approved, that charge-offs and off-sets, proved 
to be necessary by the general average of the particular business 
under investigation, be set up properly. 

The banker’s need for this service—which involves a tremendous 
ramification of detail and a wide knowledge of accounting, of 
finance and of general business practice—finally brought the pro- 
fession of certified public accountancy to its present high standing. 
Today, the certified public accountant is indispensable to the banker. 

No other profession owes such devotion to truth, which always 
inculates confidence, as does that of accountancy. No group of 
men should be so especially possessed of a “single-track mind’”— 
to use a phrase made famous by Woodrow Wilson. The accountant 
should operate always on a single-track—and that a straight track- 
driving directly and steadily toward one goal, the facts of the 
case. We bankers admit and applaud the accountant’s devotion to 
the truth and his service to us in ascertaining the truth. Account- 
ants, however, are but human. Not all pursue the ideal of their 
profession with the same zeal or the same efficiency. For that 
reason, it is proper to discuss some of the relationships between 
banker and accountant which are not, from the banker’s viewpoint, 
maintained at a uniform standard of perfection. 

The greatest defect in the analysis of financial statements is 
incompleteness. This may be due to acts of commission by the 
accountant or to acts of ommission. Both are equally serious, from 
the banker’s standpoint. 


Carelessness as to Assets 


There may be, and too frequently is, carelessness in the classifi- 
cation of assets. For instance, a single item, “accounts receivable,” 
frequently does not represent the true situation. This may include 
merely the accounts receivable in the ordinary course of business; 
it may include accounts past due. In order to be entirely clear to 
the banker, it should separate accounts past due into one or more 
independent classifications, so that the banker may judge, in the 
light of his knowledge of general business conditions, whether the 
accounts receivable are really worth the total amount set up under 
this heading. It is highly important that proper charge-offs be 
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made, based on the experience of the particular business, “for 
uncollectible accounts. 

Another item, capable of serious abuse is “notes receivable.” Here 
again it is important that there be some indication as to whether 
these are notes received in the ordinary course of business or’ notes 
received for past—due accounts, or, perhaps, notes given by officers 
or stockholders or employees of the company. The mere item 
“notes receivable” may be seriously misleading. 

Speaking generally, the banker can not be expected to see—he 
cannot see—that which is not in the statement. The accountant 
should not assume that the banker is possessed of any powers of 
clairvoyance or even of particularly superior intelligence. The 
accountant is the man who is in a position to know the facts. He 
should set them forth in such detail that there can be no possible 
misunderstanding. It should be his goal to make his audit so 
simple and clear that a child might read and understand it. That 
goal, it is true, may be impossible of absolute attainment, but it 
is a goal which may be kept in mind with great benefit. 

Always and everywhere, the two qualities which determine the 
value of the accountant are sincerity and honesty. There can be 
no temporizing in either case. The accountant must ever keep in 
mind that he isan independent agent. He may be employed by a 
corporation to prepare an audit, but this audit, when completed, is 
not the corporation’s audit. It is the accountant’s audit. His 
signature attached gives it the indorsement of his reputation for 
‘diligence and integrity. It should reflect credit upon him for, if 
it does not, it will reflect discredit. There is no middle ground. 


Reputation Back of Signature 


The mere phrase “certified public accountant” below the signa- 
ture is not, in itself, convincing. The name of the accountant 
supported by the test of past performance, guaranteed by his reputa- 
tion for integrity and diligence, is the important thing. The name 
is something which every accountant should guard with the greatest 
care. It is his honor; and, more, it is his stock in trade. The 
accountant’s sincerity and integrity should be aggressive qualities, 
positive, not negative. It is within the accountant’s power to dis- 
courage “dressed” statements. Not merely should the accountant 
refuse to connive at fraud, which he usually does with emphasis, 
but he should be insistent upon the inclusion of every item that is 
necessary to show an absolutely fair, uncolored statement of the 
condition of the company which he is examining. It is as much his 
duty to protest against the use of ambiguous phrases or ambiguous 
classifications as it is his duty to object to positive fraud. Parti- 
cularly should the accountant set forth exactly what he has done 
and exactly what he has not done. A statement of the value of 
stock at a certain amount is well-nigh worthless unless it is accom- 
panied by a statement of the precautions which are taken to check 
the item. Did the accountant check the footings of the company’s 
books? Did he make test counts to confirm the quantities listed in 
the company’s books? Did he examine the original records of pur- 
chases or of sales? If the audit does not clearly show the exact 
point to which the accountant proceeded, the banker must either 
disregard the figure or make an independent investigation—if, 
indeed, he does not fall into the pitfall of accepting the audit for 
what it seems, but is not. 

I recall a certain audit which came to my attention a few months 
ago. An investigation of the basic facts of the business which it 
purported to analyze, but did not, showed that is misrepresented 
the status of the company to the extent of $100,000, a matter of 
nearly 20 per cent of its alleged net worth in this case. This was 
the result of mishandling an item of $100,000 which appeared both 
in accounts receivable and in merchandise. 


Connived at a Fraud 


Such misrepresentation would not have been possible unless the 
accountant connived at the fraud or willingly shut his eyés and 
certified figured about which he knew nothing. In another instance, 
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recently a thorough check showed gross errors in the accounts of a 
certain corporation for a period of five years, although every year 
a certified public accountant certified the accuracy of the state- 
ments. In one year the certified audit showed a profit to have been 
earned; in fact, nearly a half million dollars of new money had 
been put into this concern, a fact which the audit overlooked entirely. 

Discrepancies such as these force bankers to draw the line 
between 100 per cent accountants and 75 per cent accountants and 
50 per cent accountants. The accountant may say very properly 
that he is sometimes employed to make an audit which is not 
intended to be complete. That is very true. But, in such case, he 


should specify carefully the limit to which he has gone, in order 
that the banker may know, from the face of the record before him, 
that the audit is not complete and exactly wherein it is not complete. 
Such care is the supreme test of the accountant. It is easy, it is 
a natural tendency of human nature, to omit direct references to 
statements which reflect discreditably upon the concern examined. 
The accountant’s client may object, in case the corporation examined 
is the client rather than the bank. But strict integrity requires 
that no essential factor be omitted and nothing is more essential 
than a clear showing of the point at which the audit stopped. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION" 


Industrial standardization consists in singling out specific prod- 
ucts and materials, in settling upon their properties and dimensions, 
and in concentrating upon them both in production and in use—all 
to the end of bringing about the greatest possible industrial efficiency. 
This includes: 

1—Nomenclature. 

Definitions of technical terms used in specifications and contracts 
and in other technical work. 
Abreviations. 

Symbols for quantities used in equations and formulas. 

Graphical symbols (ideographs). 

2—Uniformity in dimensions necessary to secure interchange- 

ability of parts and supplies, and the interworking of apparatus. 
3—Specifications for materials and equipment. 

4—Methods of test. 

5—Rating of machinery, tools and apparatus. 

6—Provisions for safety. 
7—Rules for the operation of apparatus and machinery in industrial 

establishments. 

8—Concentration upon the optimum number of types, sizes and 

grades of manufactured products. 


Standardization Important 


Advantages—The important role which standardization plays in 
industrial evolution, and its economic and social potentialties are only 
beginning to be generally understood. Among the many imporant 
advantages of standardization are that: it simplifies manufacturing 
processes ; it stabilizes production and employment, since it makes it 
safe for the manufacturer to accumulate stock during periods of 
slack orders, which he cannot safely do with an unstandardized prod- 
uct; it lowers cost to the public by making mass production possible ; 
it enables buyer and seller to speak the same language, and makes it 
possible to compel competitive sellers to do likewise; it reduces sell- 
ing cost; it stimulates research and makes for the elimination of anti- 
quated methods and products; and by concentration on essentials, and 
the consequent suppression of confusing elements intended merely for 
sales effects, it helps to base competition squarely upon efficiency 
in production and distribution and upon intrinsic merit of product. 


Stages of Development 


The process of industrial standardization may be conveniently 
divided into four stages, namely: 

1—by individual firms; 

2—by societies and associations ; 

3—on a national scale; 

4—on an international scale. 

Standardization by individual firms is now well developed in all the 
principal industrial countries. It has been the essential factor in the 
development of mass production which has been the chief con- 
tribution of the United States to the development of industry. 





*From American En. Standards Committee Year Book, 1924. 
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The extensive company standardization developed during the last 
half of the nineteenth century inevitably gave rise to standardization 
for entire branches of industry. This work, which has been carried 
out by technical societies, trade associations and government depart- 
ments, working individually, has, with a few notable exceptions, been 
a development of the present industry. 

Just as standardization by individual companies led to standard- 
ization by industries, so it in turn has led to inter-industry standard- 
ization on a national scale. In this, the trade association and the 
technical society play the same role that the individual company 
does in standardization by separate industries. Standardization 
cannot reach its greatest effectiveness until it is treated as a national 
inter-industry problem and all the leading industrial countries have 
found it necessary to establish national industrial standardizing 
bodies. At present there are sixteen such national bodies, all but 
one of which have been organized during or since the war. 


The Agencies Involved 


Standardization is in its very nature a co-operative undertaking 
which to be successful must command the support of all the parties 
concerned. It has been shown over and over again that even in a 
single establishment standardization cannot attain full effectiveness 
without the whole-hearted co-operation of all the interested depart- 
ments. 

In company standardization the problems of administrative tech- 
nique are relatively simple. In standardization by an industry 
they are more complicated on account of the larger number involved. 
In inter-industry, or national standardization, the problems are still 
more complicated. In fact such work can ordinarily be carried out 
only in thone fields in which there exist well developed trade and 
technical associations which can speak for the various branches of 
industry concerned. 

So complex and interrelated has modern industry become that 
industrial organizations and their activities have become more or less 
of a maze. There are in this country perhaps a thousand organ- 
izations that may properly be classed as trade associations. Literally 
hundreds of technical and trade associations are engaged in 
standardization activities in some form. In addition, numerous 
branches of the Federal Government are active in standardization 
work. 

Must Be on Inter-Industry Basis 

To reach its full effectiveness standardization must be carried 
out on a national inter-industry basis, for if this is not done and the 
numerous branches of industry develop their own standards indepen- 
dently, many conflicting standards result since practically every 
subject ramifies into different branches of industry. Confusion and 
waste result. In order to make possible standardization on a 
national scale, there must be a central clearing house to bring 
about systematic co-operation among the hundreds of organizations 
on the innumerable problems that are crowding for solution. 

To fulfill the need for such a national clearing house, the American 
Engineering Standards Committee was organized in 1918, the 
initiative having been taken by five national engineering societies. 
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Storage and Sprinkler Tanks 
as well as Processing Tanks 
and Acid Towers to meet all 
Paper Mill requirements. High 
grade Cypress, Cedar, or Fir 
—well seasoned. Immediate 
‘shipment. Expert erecting 


crews to install. 


G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lincoln Bldg. 


THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 






DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856. 






The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


QUALITY 


CLAYS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
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SCREW PRESS 
FOR DEWATERING PULP 


ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 
CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity. 


3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. 
4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street New York 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High Grade 
Coated Book and Label Papers 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 


Blotting Paper of the Best Quality 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


LEE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Blotting, Matrix, Filter and all 
other grades of absorbent papers. 

Registered brands Magnet and Columbian, also 
Lenox and Arlington. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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ihmports of Paper and Paper SHtork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 








SUMMARY 
NN iss S6.e esac ksadsebansece 1,962 rolls 
Printing paper........... 154 cs., 143 bls., 86 rolls 
Se a sins cabeeailnbnwoen sie 14 cs., 16 bls. 
EN ee ey eee 143 bls., 10 cs. 
Packing paper...........2,158 bls., 144 rolls, 6 cs. 
Wrapping paper......35 rolls, 25 bls., 11 cs., 9 bls. 
NE ME Sinn nce b dunes beac eenebo’ 53 cs. 
EL. <<. 2tccnbesbenceehahan 2,030 cs. 
TS eee 166 cs 
eee ae ed bene uae 24 cs. 
PT. Ccasccs best saceeoacss es souen 10 cs. 
ND ns tiv cba b en's sae $0050 ses ee" 5 cs. 
IT ns cacennpepeeiensesre ech 10 cs. 
ici ktess en eeebe ponades secon 30 cs. 
ee. ted s cadvaescdans see 46 rolls 
Te 12 bls., 1 cs. 
ED. ck ink ots Geen <b ve Kee eae 13 cs. 
i. .<ken chess nawearne ssh vee she 8 cs. 
IC cceaccSintus ses kKeboesesanvee 2 cs. 
A. occ ten ih nue etseeess Oe 47 cs. 
NN Se ee ee 4 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper...... 83 cs., 50 rolls, 136 bls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

P. J. Schweitzer, Paris, Havre, 129 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., W. Eldara, Havre, 
15 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., by same, 36 cs. 

De Mauduit Paper Corp., Olen, St. Nazaire, 
270 cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., by same, 1,180 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., Olen, Bordeaux, 400 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
Bank of America, Olen, Bordeaux, 92 bls. 
Bank of America, by same, 1 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel Co., Inc., Lapland, London, 
9 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Majestic, Bordeaux, 51 bls. 


CELLOPHANE PAPER 
Du Pont Cellophane Ce., Majestic, Havre, 10 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Guibout freres, Majestic, Havre, 17 cs. 
Steiner Paper Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Veendam, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Stavangerfjord, 
Kristiania, 72 bls. 

Traders Paper Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 71 bls. 

C. Sterner, by same, 8 cs. 

A. G. Nelson, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 23 rolls. 

American Express Co., by same, 28 rolls. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., by same, 35 rolls. 

Globe Shipping Co., Samland, Antwerp, 129 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Trolleholm, Hallstanik, 
1,329 rolls. 

Chemical National 
149 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, A. Ballin, 
316 rolls. 

Street & Smith Corp., by same, 168 rolls. 


METAL PAPER 
Heusel Brinkman Larbacher, 
burg, 30 cs. 


Bank, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 


Hamburg, 


HANGING PAPER 


Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 


burg, 46 rolls. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Lapland, London, 1 cs. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 12 bls. 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Minnewaska, London, 2 bls. 
. W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 14 bls. 
, W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 2 cs. 
Meadones, Wye & Co., by same, 1 cs. 


A. Ballin, Ham- 


A, C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Minnewaska, Southamp- 
ton, 10 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 53 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Mt, Clay, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


. BLUEPRINT PAPER : 
Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 13 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 

J. P. Hefferman Paper Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 
1,358 bls. 

A. Stauff, Yorck, Bremen, 3 cs. 

J. P. Hefferman Paper Co., A. Ballin, 
burg, 800 bis. 

Pulp & Paper Trading Co., Veendam, Rotter- 
dam, 3 cs. 

Hudson Trading Co., by same, 144 rolls. 


Ham- 


TRANSFER PAPER 
M. Grosse, President Harding, Bremen, 8 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Blauvelt, Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., California, 
Glasgow, 25 bls. 
Blauvelt, Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Assyria, Glas- 
gow, 9 bis. 
F. C. Strype, Samland, Antwerp, 11 cs. 
F. C. Strype, by same, 3 rolls. 
C. K. MacAlpine Co., Drottingholm, Gothenburg, 
32 rolls. 
GELATINE PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang, Reliance, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
P. H. Petry Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 16 cs. 
Borden, Riley Paper Co., Samland, Antwerp, 
16 cs. 
C. W. Williams, by same, 15 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Yorck, Bremen, 4 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Yorck, Bremen, 50 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Samland, Antwerp, 67 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, by same, 49 cs. 


LITHO PAPER 

Bernhard Meiners, President Harding, Canton, 

10 cs. 
PAPER 

C. G. Keferstein, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Mills Trading Corp., by same, 5 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 5 cs. 

Morrison Machine Co., California, Havre, 16 cs. 

G. Geunert, Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 

L. de Jonge & Co., by same, 3 cs. 

Erstein & Co., by same, 5 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 8 cs. 

Lord & Taylor, by same, 16 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., by same, 14 cs. 

M. O'Meara Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 53 bls. 

C. K. MacAlpine Co., Kingsholm, Gothenburg, 
50 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 83 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Yorck, Bremen, 423 bls. 
rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Idaho, Antwerp, 347 bls. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 
rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 125 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Britannia, Marseilles, 49 
bls. rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., Mt. Clay, Ham- 
burg, 66 bls. jute waste. 

Felix Salomon, by same, 12 bls. rags. 

Felix Salomon, by same, 105 bls. bagging. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 621 bls. rags. 


130 bls. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Kentuckian, Kobe, 250 
bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Lancaster, Kobe, 150 bls. 


rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 238 bls. 
paper stock. 

American Express Co., by same, 39 bls. rags. 


S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 74 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 67 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 218 bls. paper stock. 

Guaranty Trust Co., American Trader, London, 
134 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., President Harding, Bremen, 
152 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 55 bls. rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 60 bls, rags. 

American Exchange National Bank, Samland, 
Antwerp, 29 bls. flax waste. 

International Acceptance Bank, Chicago City, 
Bristol, 394 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 356 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, California, Glasgow, 124 
bls. paper stock. 

M. O’Meara Co., Coaxet, Antwerp, 76 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., United States, Copenhagen, 
685 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 399 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, California, Havre, 184 bls. 
bagging. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 39 bls. bagging. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 73 
bls. bagging. 

Baring Bros. & Co., by same, 29 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 28 bls, rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 17 bls. cotton 
waste. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Olen, St. Nazaire, 150 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 84 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, E. Victor, Antwerp, 45 bls. 
rags. 

Albion Trading Co., W. Eldara, Dunkirk, 91 bls. 
rags. 

McKenzie & Co., W. Eldara, Havre, 18 bls. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., by same, 45 bls. flax 
waste. 

Guaranty Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 299 
bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 350 bls. 
rags. 

F. Salomon, by same, 55 bls. rags. 

F. Salomon, by same, 71 bls, bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 27 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. Co., by same, 82 bls. rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 127 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Veendam, Rotterdam, 36 bls. 
rags. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 77 bls. bagging. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 88 bls. bagging. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., by same, 98 bls. 
rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., by same, 23 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 233 bls. paper 
stock. 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 110 
coils. 


N. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., by same, 19 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 53 


coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 14 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Northwestern Miller, Lon- 
don, 44 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., President Harding, Bremen, 
15 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Idaho, Hull, 366 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Samland, Antwerp, 143 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Chicago City, Bristol, 426 
coils. 


WOOD PULP 

Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills, Hermion, Swanson 
Bay, 6,555 bls. sulphite pulp. 

H. Hollesen, Yorck, Bremen, 
pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 1,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 250 bls. wood 


3,363 bls. wood 


pulp. 
J. Andersen Co., United States, Kristiania, 1,440 
bls. wood pulp. 


E. M. Sergeant Co., United States, Copenhagen, 
150 bls. wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Topdalsfjord, Greaker, 830 
bls. sulphite pulp, 168 tons. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Dayton Office 


WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Mede by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. URBANA, OHIO 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” af ae —— 
FE: HAGA Bleached Sulphite the first paper mill was established on ground that is 


now included in Philadelphia. 








“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


NORWAY ™ — 

SPECIAL] IN THE YEAR 1909 

[RECHT) ~ oleae Vegetable Parchment mill was estab- 
oO 66 yy lished and so it happens that in 15 years we have 

Ki S BAMBLE grown to be the largest producers of Vegetable Parch- 


ment Paper under one roof in the world. This product 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft wraps all moist and greasy foods. Our bread wraps 
and waxed papers, our bond and ledger papers and 
our handy household paper in rolls are favorably 
known and universally used. 


The Borregaard Company 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 



















Builders of Mechanical Stokers 
for 35 years 
STEEL, COrPER, SRAR BRONZE Sales and Service Offi 
- in All Principal Cities 






punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


Address Nearest Office 


Westinghouse Electric @ Mfg. Co. 
. Philadelphia Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 









CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


S 
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National City Bank, by same, 500 bls. sulphite 
Ipulp, 101 tons. 
E. M. Sergeant Co., by same, 500 bls. sulphite 
ipulp, 101 tons. 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Argosy, Hornefors, 
7,800 bls. sulphite pulp, 1,300 tons. 
- Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Argosy, Gefle, 500 
bls. sulphite pulp, 101 tons. 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1,750 bls. 
sulphate pulp, 355 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
‘sulphite pulp, 710 tcns. 
Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 2,625 bls. sulphite 
pulp, 532 tons. 
J. Andersen Co., Stavangerfjord, Sarpsborg, 660 
bls. wood pulp. 
Price & Pierce, 
240 bls. wood pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
chemical pulp. 


by same, 3,500 bls. 


Ltd., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 


Argosy, 1,090 tons 
WOOD FLOUR 

B. L. Soberski, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 1,694 
bags. 

B. L. Soberski, 
2,250 bags. 

A. Kramer & Co., Topdalsfjord, Stavanger, 800 
bags, 40,800 kilos. 


Stavangerfjord, Fredtrickstad, 


CASEIN 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Olen, St. 
bags, 26,165 kilos. 
National City Bank, Boswell, Buenos Aires, 1,667 
bags. 
Kalbfleisch Corp., 
Aires, 773 bags. 
CHINA CLAY 
C. T. Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago City, Bristol, 
334 bags. 


C. B. Richard & Co., by same, 136 bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 


Nazaire, 333 


American Legion, Buenos 








S. S. Alcorn, Trolleholm, Gothenburg, 29 bls. 
paper. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 127 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 254 
bls. Kraft pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 
Skutskar, 1,000 bls. dry pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1,600 bls. 
dry pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Trolleholm, Gefle, 2,000 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Virginia, Norway, 3,000 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Inc., Troleholm, 


Castle & Overton, Kof. Maru, Germany, 258 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Seattle Spirit, Germany, 295 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
rags. 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., 
London, 82 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 
350 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., W. Eldara, Dunkirk, 
238 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 452 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, W. Eldara, Havre, 207 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Coaxet, Antwerp, 387 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Olen, St. Nazaire, 590 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 138 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hannoner, Bremen, 136 
bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Menominee, London, 155 bls. 
rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., by same, 27 bls. rags. 

“H. Atkinson, by same, 151 bls. rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., W. Eldara, Havre, 121 
coils old rope. 


GALVESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 


Emden, Germany, 285 bls. 
Northwestern Miller, 


Inc., by same, 398 bls. 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Westland, Rotterdam, 49 
bls. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 








Castle & Overton, Kentucky, France, 235 bls. 
rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 








Bcston Production Co., Trolleholm, Gothenburg, 
1,261 rolls news print. 

H. J. Dowd Co., by same, 839 rolls paper. 

H. J. Dowd Co., by same, 45 bls. paper. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 1,270 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., by same, 200 bls. sulphite 
pulp. 


Pagel, Horton & Co., 
3,500 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Davisian, Liverpool, 
73 bls. new cuttings. 

New England Waste Co., India Maru, Genoa, 
56 bls. cotton waste. 

American Exchange National Bank, Menominee, 
Antwerp, 73 bls. flax waste. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Menominee, London, 119 
bls. waste paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 306 bls. 
paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 106 coils old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 15 bls. old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., India Maru, Genoa, 305 
coils old rope. 


Inc., Trolleholm, Gefle, 


waste 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 








Castle & Overton, Arkansas, France, 39 bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 19, 1924 








Howell & Donaldson, Trolleholm, Gefle, 594 bls. 
sulphite pulp. 


The Borregaard Co., Trolleholm, Gothenburg, 
1,000 bls. dry wood pulp. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Trolleholm, 


Skutskar, 6,125 bls. dry wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Trolleholm, Gefle, 754 
bls. dry wood pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., 
dry wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Argosy, Gefle, 2,125 bls. 
sulphite pulp, 431 tons. 

Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 875 bls. sulphite pulp, 
178 tons. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 660 bls. sulphite 
pulp, 99 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Trangsund, 2,420 
bls. sulphite pulp, 408 tons. 

Castle & Overton, 685 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Belderdyk, Amsterdam, 
418 bls. rags. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 1,500 bls. Kraft pulp. 


Inc., by same, 500 bls. 


Kolsmaren, 


IN TRANSIT TO CANADA 


Kalbfleisch Corp., 
Aires, 716 bags casein. 


American Legion, Buenos 











THE PHILADELPHIA TRADE 
(Continued from page 32) 


pany that there are now being made three times as many Fobopak 
containers as formerly through the operation of the newly opened 
plants in Chicago and Bogaloosa, La. All the plants are of the same 
size as the original Philadelphia main factory and will be devoted 
to distribution of the containers for the shipment of fruits and vege- 
tables and other products. 


Kelly-Hughes Co. Fire Repairs 
Repairs to the building of the Kelly-Hughes Company, paper 
stock and waste dealers, 1722-1740 N. Hancock street which was 
damaged by fire a few days ago will involve the rebuilding and 
re-equipment of the shredding room. The damage by the fire result- 
ing from a combustion in the shredding machine amounted to 
$12,000. 
Sale of Up State Paper Mills 


The trade was notified of the sale of two up State paper mills, 
one of them formerly linked with the local paper house of the Auer 
and Twitchell Company, last year involved in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings and now out of business. The Easton Trust Company of 


Easton, Pa. last week sold the property of the Nardy Paper Mills, 
Inc. and the Lehigh Paper Mills, Inc. of Raubsville, to a committee 
made up of the bond holders of the two concerns for $100,000. The 
Easton Trust Company acted as Trustees in the disposition of the 
property which comprises six dwellings and out buildings, and a 
large mill well equipped with machinery and appliances necessary 
in the manufacture of paper on the premises. The mills were given 
over to the production of paper towels, toilets and furniture paper. 


Bids for Government Paper 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 23, 1924——The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 10,400 pounds of white 
and yellow 31% x 36 sulphite bond paper: Reese & Reese $.08777 
per pound, $.09285, $.09777- and $.10285; Whitaker Paper Company 
$.1127 and $.1227; Dobler & Mudge $.1038 and $.1087; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company $.079 and $.0865; Old Dominion Paper 
Company $.099 and $.1039; Hane-Weinkruntz Company, Inc., $.105 
and $.115; American Writing Paper Company $.11 and $.12; Inter- 
national Paper Company $.087 and $097; Virginia Paper Company 
$.1226, $.1329, $1176 and $.1279; Lindemyer and Harker $.1045; 
C. D. Hewitt & Bro. Inc., $.1249 and $.1349. 
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PAPER BAGS and SACKS "==" 


GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


“Beef 
Bessey, SCHORSCH & CO. 


500 East 133d Street. 


FACTORY 
132"? TO 133"° ST. 8 BROOK ave 


1924 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 





FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Molds, 
Steel, Brass and Bronze 
Wire Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings. 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 
Established 1842 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASS. 








on a Paper 
Bag vouches for 


Established 1901 Its Good Quality 













3001 ele 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN. TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 


is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


] THE MINER-EDGAR CO"! 
a> ea 
J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 










Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 
Kronstadter Papierstoff—Fabriks Actien—Gesellschaft 


Mills at Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 
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oo @55.00 Med. Light Prints. 2.40 @ 2.50 Undnyshed oes 
@38.00 Chip . @42.50 Dutch Blue Cottons. 3.50 @ 4.00 A Sr 14 @ 115 
@ 45.00 Binders’ Boards. aes Gree 86 at: Tine Viens... OO oS Paper Makers’ Twine 
Sel. Mla. Ll. Chip.50.50 @55.50 or. yy 3.50 @ 4.00 DR oc aui oes 11 @ .13 
00 @30.00 Wood Pulp ..... 70.00 @75.00 pS ee Ba Box Twine, 2-3 ply .14 @ .15 
0C © @30.00 Container ........ 57.50 @65.00 —...... te oie Jute Rope ....-+++ 15 @ .16 
Tub, Sized ---+-10.00 @15.00 Sulphate Screenings— French’ Blues 3.25 @ 3.75 ae oe 
Engine Sized .... 8.00 @11.00 Oarse --..+.:2, 80 @ 90 . *B. ging ua si T Bote 4 @ 16 
N Refined 1.1.2... 1.78 : a : s : 
Rolls, contract .. 3.65 @ 3.90 Ground .Woes— —— Prices to Mill F. 0. b. N. Y. Sie Vath Yar “oe 6 
Rolls, transit..... 3.75 @ 4.25 Screenings ...... 20.00 @25.00 aa ED sacenssass 14° @ 41S 
Sheets seeeee . 3.00 e 3/50 Glassine— Foreign ......++- 1.60 @ 1.70 . 2 cecccccece 11 @ «.13 
eta cobwee J @ 3. Bleached, basis 25 Domestic ........ 1.55 @ 1.65 Manila Rope ...... 18 @ .19 
‘dp teneme 15.00 
S. &_S. C..... -. 7.25 @ 9.00 e@ 
Be Sheasnane 710 @ 8.85 Bleached, basis 214.00 @17.00 H 
Ceate a | te eewenes f CHICAGO 
MEL .ccccccce 9.00 @14.00 [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Lithograph -... 900 @14.00 Mechanical Pulp Paper No. 1 Kraft 54@ 6 
Tissues— . No. 2 Kraft....-.. 4%@ § 
White No. 1.... 25 @ 26 ; (Ex-Dock) F. o. b. Mill Wood Tag Boards.. 4@ 6 
ite No. 2 ..+- ¢ No. 1 Imported....35.00 @40.00 All Rag Bond..... 35 @ 40 Sulphite Screenings. 2%4@ 2% 
Colored 1.05 @ 1.90 g A, @ % 
Antvtarnish 1. 1:35 @ 1.90 (F. 0. b. Mill) No. 1 Rag Bond... 25 @ 35 Boards, per ton— 
—- eeee 85 @ 110 No. 1 Domestic....27.50 @34.00 No. 2 Rag Bond... 14 @ 25 Plain Chip seeeee $35. 00 @ 40.00 
eo 73 @ 80 Water Marked Sul- Solid news...... 37.50 @42.50 
aoe ee . . : s = smonpestes . @ S c Manila Line Chip 50.00 @52.50 
No. 1 Domestic. 5.50 @ 6.25 Chemical Pulp aco wan Ste... ae enn 
A penne aed ; +35 (Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) prnies Wig. . : _ Se SE osenyeuss 60.00 @65.00 
ported «+++... K . Sulphite (I seed °. ine Writing 
Manila— Bleached ope os @ aso No. 2 Fine Writing 12 @ 14 Old Papers 
No. 1 Jute @ Easy Bleaching... 2.90 @ 3.10 No. 3 Fine sae 72 3 
No. 2 Jute .. @ 8.50 toma. , No. 1 M. F. Book. S#@ 7% F. 0. b. Chicago 
No. 1 Wood. @ 5.25 bleached ...... 2.60 @ 2.80 Ne 18. & SC Shavings— 
No. 2 Wood.... 4.00 @ 4.50 o. 2 st uan- Di tet cnapes 6%@ 7% No. 1 Hard White 3.00 @ 
Butchers ......- 50 @ 4.00 Neached ...... 20 @ 2.40 Coated Book ...... 8 @ 10 White Envel. Cut- 
Fibre P, No. 1 Kraft..... 2.50 @ 2.85 a oa aes : @ 10 went “soit Shaw’ 2 @ 
No. 1 "i <7 @ 5.73 Suishate— ews— Ss, miul— %@ 4 °o ort av 280 @ 2.60 
No. 2 Fibre ..... 4.75 @ 5.25 Bleached News—Sheets, mill. 4 @ 4% No. 1 Mixed..... 25 @ 1.35 
Common Bogus... 2.40 @ 2.60 cachet ob Pup am °° No. 1 Manila...... ‘4@ 8% No. 2 Mixed...:. 115 @ 1.25 
3.35 3.75 o. P No. 1 Fibre........ 4%@ SY — and Writ- 
S. Screening ..... @ 3. Sulphite Geommatte No. 2 Manila...... 3%4@ —— Or PSs 1.45 @ 1.50 
Tard Middies ..... 400 @ 5.00 Bleached ... a 50 @ 4.50 Butchers’ Manila... 44@ 44% Solid Sucks aaeaes 1.40 @ 1.50 
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No. 1 Books, Light. 1.25 @ 1.30 Mixed nope F. . 
BD ctendesonves 1.75 @ 1.80 gre B corecvsres zs (In PReve i ae aaiaila maim Mee 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 1.90 @ 2.00 nw Gnke... 2 @=— Shavings— Eyl 7 Papers -.-00e. ~ © 
Manila Envelope Binders’ Clippings... .20 @ — White Env. Cut.. 360 @ — Domestic Rage— 
Cuttings ...... 2.10 @ 2.15 MME. iad. Syne cs 2.00 @ 2.10 Soft White Book Price to mills, f. o. b. Torente 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.00 @ 1.05 New Kraft Cuts... 2.10 @ 2.15 Shavings ...... 230 @ — z Per Ib. 
ied Seen. one Roofing Stock, f a a ne . News. 1.50 @ — No. Pm. shirt 16@ 21 
1 *¢ Cash— ook an er— uttings .... e 2 
issue) .cccccccce @ 1.00 _ en ee i Flat M aaa end No. 2 White shirt ; " 
Old Newspapers— ; eat et 3300 @ — Book Stock(old) 1.25 @ — ._ Cuttings ....... .06%@ .07 
= ; pebeuness = . = No. 3 CNS eee 3100 @ — a i ‘oo = Sat cut- ke a 
Mes 2 cecccscuce ‘ 75 Be Sass ccsnwe J — pie 00) o . - : OTE ’ . 
. m a © Ledgers and Writ. 7 os 4 ‘Ou — oa "@ 0536 
We esaaaveress 1.5 — ird anc ues . : 
uSclid Ledgers.... 1.50 e a Black as ‘Per ewt. 
‘anilas— lack stockings.. 04 @ — 
PHILADELPHIA New Manila cut. we gh Roofing, stock 
rin anilas ° a No. eaad coe — 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] naa ae saooe Sw eS wt 2 oes - 2.10 @ _ 
Paper No. 2, Hard Strictly Overieaus. 80 @ 7 ie poeple 13s @ = 
—_ : : White ........325 @350 === 
Ponds ....--.0000- SOG 2B No. 1 Soft White 3.00 @ 3.10 
Wrnin No. 2 Soft White 1.75 @ 2.00 Paper City Mfg. Co. Expands 
Superfine eats a $ = No. 2 Mixed ee 1.25 $ 1.50 [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Fine wcergreees = @ 30 hee 258 e 2.25 HoyokeE, Mass., July 21, 1924——The Paper City Manufacturing 
Fine, _— ss? $ "20 No. 1 Books, heavy 1.80 @ 1.90 Company began operations in its new fancy paper department 
Book, M E. a 9%@ 12% x. 2 Books, li a . ° - July 15, manufacturing a new and distinctive line of embossed 
poo oa ‘14%@ 20 He. 1 Old Mantle. . 1.95 e 2.08 and printed papers for the use of box makers and cover papers for 
Coated Lithograph. 223 Old Kraft -....... 225 @ 250 the trade. 
News, 10. ticks os e = | ta -. = ¢ <= “Chardell Papers” is the name of this new line which is the 
Manila Sul., No. 1 .08 e 10 No. 1 Mixed Paper. os @ .75 
Common Paper..... @ .60 
Manila Nodes. WHE Me, Straw Board, Chip. 73 @ ‘80 
No. 1 Kraft...... — @ OY inders Ip @ 8 
Common Bogu 034%@ .04 D " 5 
Shaw Board ...-.- 55.00 @60.00 omestic Rags—New. 
_— Beees eee oe Ose o0 une to Mill, f. @. b. Phila. 
ip Board ....++. 5 irt Cuttings— 
Wood Pulp Board. 2.75 @ 3.00 New White, No.1 .124@ .13% 
(Carload Lots) New White, No.2 .07 @ — 
Rigtes Boards— 70,00 @75.00 siacine, _ 1... 08%@ .08% 
ler COM .cccccce J A ew Unbleached. .11 @ .11% 
Carload lots ....65.00 @70.00 Washable ....... O054@ .05 
Tarred Felts— TE cnassencee Ke On 
Regular ..cccces 61.00 @63.00 i 7" week to grades— 
SEED cncocsees 66.00 @68.00 Blue Overall . 09 @ .09% 
Best Tarred, 1i-ply i) OS ere 03%@ .04 
. ~~ = ac 1.70 @ 1.80 — oe Sif 06 @ 06% 
ie » & cw ig ec- 
(per roll) ...... 1.50 @ 1.60 onds ... es 034%@ .03% 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.00 @ 2.10 Khaki Cuttings. . S%@ .06 
Bagging eee Rencuke 7 @ .04% 
ew Canvas .... 5 one 
Gunny wor. ™ Phils New Black Mixed “0s%@ 03% 
mny No. 1— 
Foreign ......+++ 1.60 @ 1.65 ‘ Old 
Domastie, «.- ++» 75 @ 6.37% — > i 7.50 @ 8.00 
anila Rope .... 6. @ 6. Miscellaneous ... 6.25 6.50 
Sisal Rope ....... 1.25 @ — hi oe a Seo 
Mixed oe. 2-10 @ — — i - 05% 06 
Scrap Burlaps .. 1.00 @ 1.28 Miscellaneous... 04h@ 0 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.00 @ 2.13 Thirds and Blues— 4@ .05% 
Nets Strings -- 130 @ — Repacked ....... 375 @ — 
cv ew ur- ee oceteneree --- 300 @ — 
wccwcceesscoe ac tockings.. 4.00 4.50 
New 5 urlap Cut 2.00 @ 2.25 er 7 
eocveococce . . 0 oeeeens ee @ 1.85 
he @ 1.75 
Old Papers i. @ 1.20 Cuartes T. INGHAM 
F. o. b. Phila. No. 4 ... @ 1.35 
Shavinge— No. 5A . @ — latest addition to the company’s well known “Pacmacco Lines.” 
No. Hard - nominal , at 7 
a ee 4.00 @ 4.10 c nomina} Plans are now being worked out to add other specialties to the 
“Pacmacco Lines” from time to time and the company exfects 
. eventually to be one of the largest manufacturers of paper specialties 
TORONTO in the country. 

Paper Ne. 1 Costed end Charles T. Ingham, after rounding out more than twenty years 
a m. he Onsi' 23 50 e@— of constant service with the Hampden Glazed Paper and Card 
Bont ‘i son WA ccucces ie ce Company, having had supervision over their embossing and print:ng 
Lig maa: 112 $ 13% eee ee ee i <n department, comes to the Paper City Manufacturing Company, as 
ae es: | 7 _——. allan vice-president and director with direct personal supervision over 
Writing «.;-.5-1:- 09%@ 12 White Rap ..... 5.25 @ — this new department. 
we pod he a. oa : = The company will be pleased to submit samples and prices to the 
Sheets (carloads) — @ 4.50 BN ese icees 650 @ — trade upon request 
Sheets (2 tons or Kraft, M. F. 70 @— it 

OVE)  cccccece — @ 4.75 me Ge cdeesuc 715 @— as 

Book— 
No. 1 M. F. (car s Pulp A. G. Kellogg Receiver for Merchants Litho. Co. 
No. 2 M. F. (car- [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

loads)... +. ws (F. 0. b. Mill) : ; : ae , 

Jan 2 Ton @ Seid saws... $27.00 @28.00 SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 17, 1924—The Merchants Lithograph 
won) “ao "5ee 7530 @— Seine easy Wench Ba sin Company of San Francisco has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
wend, eta —— Sulphite news srade $0.00 @55.00 ruptcy and A. G. Kellogg, treasurer of the General Paper Com- 

he edict ee Sulphate a oo o6250 pany of San Francisco, has been appointed receiver. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice or THe Paper Trape JourNat, 
- WepneEspay, JuLy 23, 1924. 

If there was anything about the paper market the past week to 
promote good cheer it was the thought that there is but one more 
week to go before July is finished. There seems little to hope for 
until August opens. July is a month that the paper trade always 
approaches with more or less dread. There is no other month in the 
year when it is so easy for business to become stagnant and to 
remain dormant. This year especially July has proved a wearisome 
period. The market has been surfeited with \exatious problems and 
the added tediousness of July with its hot, sultry weather, its in- 
difference to business and its general stagnancy has been almost 
the proverbial straw which breaks the camel’s back. It has been a 
game of waiting the entire month and the market views the ap- 
proach of August with the feeling that that month may bring pos- 
sibilities and with the hope that it will do a little something toward 
lifting the market up out of the rut. And yet the indication is 
that July will close with the paper business somewhat better than it 
was when the month opened. That the market has held its own 
and, perhaps, gained a little is in itself food for thought and a basis 
for encouragement. The ground gained has been slight but it has 
been made against real odds and that makes the victory all the 
greater. Prices generally are holding firm with a tendency to an 
early advance. There is a better interest in almost every line even 
though actual orders may be‘holding back. 

Paper men seem to be agreed that August will mark a slow but 
steady increase in demand and that the opening of September will 
find the market in a healthy state. How big a Fall business will be 
done is merely speculative but there are some who believe that it 
will be above normal and that it will throw the market into an 
active condition which will enable it to finish out the year with some 
really big business figures. 

There have been but few changes in prices during the past week. 
In some cases it has been a price advance and in others a cut 
but there is nothing significant about them either one way or the 
other. 

The news print demand which has had a slight attack of the 
hot-weather sulks, picked up a little this week. The demand is 
sufficient to keep the stock moving satisfactorily so that the stock is 
not accumulating enough to cause any worry. 

There is greater activity in book papers than there has been in 
some time. Buyers are loosening up a little after their hand to 
mouth buying and are giving evidence of a disposition to prepare 
a little for the tuture—something which they have not even con- 
sidered doing for a long time. 

‘Writing papers are in fair demand and the prices hold strong. It 
is predicted that a great improvement in this line will be felt soon 
and that prices will soar at an early date. 

Tissues, which have had a hard time of it for some weeks, are 
picking up slightly. The market is receiving many inquiries regard- 
ing them and it is expected that a much more wholesome condition 
will prevail here before long. 

The board buying is broadening out somewhat. A month ago it 
was of the closest hand to mouth buying but today some orders 
looking to the future are being placed. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Chemical pulp is a bit more active than it has been. Prices are 
holding firm and some good business is finding its way to the 
market. 





Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp men say the past week was an unusually good 
week for them—one of the best they have had in some time. There 
is a very good demand and good imported pulp is especially being 
looked for. 


Rags A 

The better demand which has recently developed in rags of all 
grades has continued until today the rag market exhibits a vastly 
better tone than it has shown for some time. The lower grades of 
rags had been lagging behind the better grades but here the most 
perceptible improvement has been seen. Prices have not materially 
changed although they appear to be trembling on the point of an 
advance. Roofing rags have been favored by a vastly improved 
demand and the prices on some of the grades, which went up a 
week ago, are expected to participate in a still further rise. 
Everything considered the outlook for the rag market is brighter 
than it has been for many weeks. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope and bagging are not showing the increased activity 
which has been expected and which has freely been predicted. There 
has been a slight gain in demand, but the market is exceedingly 
slow and the dealers are less optimistic about rapidly improving con- 
ditions than they were a week ago. 


Waste Paper 


Waste papers continue to show a little better demand. The 
higher grades hold firm and the lower grades are easier but business 
in this line is still slow. There have been no changes in prices dur- 
ing the past week. 

Twine 

Twine still refuses to reflect any active buying. At this writing it 
is reported in the market that a new schedule of prices is about to 
go into effect and that the quotations may change before the end of 
the week. This is not due, however, to any better business but to 
the fact that the prices have been generally very low and that the 
dealers have been making no money at the prices at which they have 
been selling. An increased demand is bound to come soon and 
apparently it is the disposition of the market to ask a fair price on 
all sales made when activity is once more restored to the market. 


Whitaker Paper Company Hold Picnic 


The employees of the Whitaker Paper Company held their second 
annual picnic at Elk Grove on Saturday, July 12. All of the Whit- 
aker Paper Company employees and their families were invited. 
Although the eariy part of the day looked as though it was going 
to be anything but pleasant, around noon it turned out to be an 
ideal day for an outing. 

Dinner was served about 12 o’clock and was followed by races 
for both the young and the old. The event of the day was a base- 
ball game between the salesmen and the men on the inside, and 
resulted in a score of 7-6 in favor of the salesmen. 

A four-piece peppy orchestra furnished music all afternoon, and 
after supper at 6:30, everyone pronounced it an enjoyable day. 





Glens Falls Mills Curtail 


Guiens Fatts, N. Y., July 21, 1924—The International Paper 
Company mills at South Glens Falls shut down supposedly for one 
week following July 4 has not yet reopened and company is giving 
no intimation as to when plants will again go into operation. The 
plant is one of the larger International Paper units having a capacity 
of 142 tons of paper daily and 60 tons of ground wood pulp. 

The Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Hudson Falls, Fort Ed- 
ward Mills have been on a four-day a week schedule. 


Goes With Combustion Engineering Corp. 


MontTrREAL, Que., July 21, 1924—John G. Hall, who has been 
assistant superintendent of the Back River Paper Company, Mont- 
real, for the past three years, has been appointed to take charge 
of the Winnipeg office of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
Limited. Mr. Hall assumes his new duties July 15. 
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Bookkeeper’s Ink 


How much insurance could you collect tomorrow? 


Every fire insurance policy 
states that loss will be settled 
on the basis of ‘“‘actual cash 
value” at the time of the fire. 


Not one business in three has 
anything more than book- 
keeper’s ink to determine and 
prove such a value. 


Bookkeeper’s ink isn’t ade- 
quate. 


The books of account record 
only investment—actual costs 
—in physical property. 


If some of the property was 
bought years ago, its book 
value will obviously be lower 
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than “‘actual cash value.” 


In addition, the books generally 
do not show insurable assets 
which have been charged to 
expense. 


Quite as important is the in- 
accuracy of most sets of books 
with regard to depreciation. 


Yet actual cash value at the 
time of the fire means current 
cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation. 


Every business using contin- 
uous American Appraisal serv- 
ice not only knows the actual 
cash value of its property but can 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 







THE TREND OF 
COSTS 


IN A TYPICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
PROPERTY 


1902 | 1904 
he) 


provide acceptable proof for it. 


With continuous American Ap- 
praisal service, this proof is 
always available—even if the 
owner’s records of the property 
are completely destroyed. 


For a detailed explanation of 
the necessity for provable cur- 
rent values in connection with 
fire insurance of the inadequacy 
of *“‘book values,” of the danger 
of estimated values, and of the 
advantage of continuous 
American Appraisal service, 
send for our monograph Q-7, 
“When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t.” 


- MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
ashington. 


New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, W 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


OrFice OF THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, July 23, 1924. 


Another week has gone by and the chemical market remains in 
the same rut it has occupied for so long. It shows today no more 
disposition to get out of that rut than it has displayed for weeks 
and, unless it comes to life without warning, it will probably remain 
in its present condition for some time to come. The chemical men 
declare, however, that there are favorable indications although these 
have brought them no good up to this time. More mills are op- 
erating either on full time or on part time. Such mills as are 
operating are taking out their contracts according to schedule while 
those which are idle are not taking out their contracts for the 
various commodities they use but are asking that the dealers and 
manufacturers store them for them until a more favorable time. 
There is very little buying and it becomes still more confined to 
actual necessity. No one is buying anything that he can avoid 
buying. How long this can go on is a matter for speculation, but 
with business none too good anywhere it is believed that hand to 
mouth buying will be the order of the day for a considerable period 
yet. Nothing but a general resumption of business will bring to 
the chemical! market the free and liberal buying which is necessary 
to bring the market up out of the rut. Prices hold firm but there 
is little satisfaction in that. When there is little or no buying and 
no one takes any interest in buying at any price, the quotation on 
a commodity is merely a matter of form. The present prices are 
very favorable. They are as low as the manufacturers can, within 
reason, concede. When the limited amount of buying is taken into 
consideration it can readily be seen that higher prices would bring 
disaster and curtail business which is already cut to a minimum. 
It can safely be forecast, however, that when the market does really 
start to move the prices will go higher instead of lower. That can 
be set down as a moral certainty and, when it actually comes, it 
may take the buyers by surprise and without a sufficient warning to 
give them an opportunity to buy before the rise. 

BLANC FIXE.—There has been but little demand for blanc fixe 
during the week. There is a very limited supply on the market 
but this limited supply is ‘more than adequate for the call. The 
price keeps up and there is little likelihood of it going any lower. 
The price is from $75 to $80 a ton for the powder and from $50 
to $55 for the pulp. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleaching powder is very slow. The 
manufacturers have been favored by an’ exceptionally cool season 
and that accounts for the fact that there is no distress stock to 
speak of in the market. There is a tendency to curtail production 
so that the supply will not run far ahead of the actual demand. 
The quotation is the same as last week—from 1.90 to 2.15 cents 
a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda, which has fared somewhat 
better than most of the commodities, is now apparently in for its 
period of dullness. There has been a steadily slowing down of 
demand and little interest in it is evidenced from any quarter. The 
falling off in demand has not caused the price to slump, however, 
and it still holds at from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound on a flat basis 
at the works. 

CASEIN.—These are dubious days for casein, which is endeavor- 
ing to retain some semblance of life. The demand is very light 
and the only encouraging fact is that the distress lots which have 
been on the market have been cleared up, which leaves casein to 
face the future without any handicap at any rate. The price is 
still from 1014 to 11 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY..—China clay may literally be spoken of as on the 
toboggan. After answering a very liberal demand, when most of 
the other commodities were on the shelf, china clay recently began 
to slip and it keeps going with no more ability to stop than a 
snowball going down hill. The demand was slower than ever this 


week but the price keeps up. It is from $16 to $20 a ton for the 
imported grades and from $12 to $15 a ton for the domestic grades. 

CHLORINE.—While chlorine has had but a meager call for 
some weeks it does not get in*any worse condition and, perhaps, 
enjoys a slightly better call if anything. It is still quoted at from 
4.50 to 7.00 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Very little interest is shown in rosin. Orders are few 
and far between and the outlook is far from encouraging. The 
price is holding firm at from $5.75 to $5.80 for 280 pounds. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake is exceedingly dull but the distress ton- 
nage has disappeared from the market. That condition may last 
some time but, when general business conditions become right, salt 
cake is one of the commodities which may be expected to jump in 
price considerably. With the full resumption of business on the 
part of the mills that may be looked for. The price at present is 
from $17 to $20 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash is just now about as slow as any com- 
modity. The demand has suffered a pronounced falling off within 
the past two weeks. Manufacturers, however, are not showing any 
disposition to depart from their schedule and the price holds at 1.38 
cents a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—With little demand and with no 
inquiries regarding it, sulphate of alumina occupies an unenviable 
position in the market. There is apparently no interest in it. The 
price remains from 1.30 to 1.35 cents for the commercial grade at 
the Eastern works and from 2.15 to 2.35 cents a pound for iron free. 

SULPHUR—Sulphur had another bad week. The demand con- 
tinues to fall off, such orders as are being received being hand to 
mouth purchases. It is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—Talc tells the same story this week that it has told for 
a month or more. The demand is, perhaps, fair but is not what 
it should-be. The price is from $16 to $17 a ton. 


Improving Holyoke Water Power 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., July 22, 1924.——Dredging of a channel on the 
west side of the Connecticut River will begin this week for the 
Holyoke Water Power Company which seeks to get more of a 
tailrace for its condensing water and also a large canal from which 
to draw it. A lane will be made above the power plant to divert 
the water to the plant for the use of the condensers. The neces- 
sary permits from the State and Federal authorities have been 
secured. The channel to be dredged out is the original boat channel 
used 100 years or so ago for transportation of goods up the river 
from tidewater. 


Duke, Price Power Co. Incorporates 

Quesec, July 21, 1924—Through the incorporation of the Duke, 
Price Power Company, Ltd., with a capital of $1,500,000, definite 
form today was given to the joining of the J. B. Duke interests of 
New York and the Price interests in Canada, which have been 
working together in the Chicoutimi and Lake St. John districts. 
The purpose of the incorporation is to develop, and dispose of 
electric current within that part of the province of Quebec. 

It is understood that the principal source of the power will be at 
the $25,000,000 power development in progress at the Grande De- 
charge, where the work is being conducted through the Quebec 
Development ‘Company. 


Champion Fibre Co. to Build 


The second contract in the program of expansion of the Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., has been awarded and covers the 
construction of a new finishing plant. The structure will be ap- 
proximately 130 x 200 feet, two stories and basement and is es- 
timated to cost more than $500,000. The contract is with the 
Alberthaw Company of Boston, which company is now building the 
new machine room. 





